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Art. I.— BISHOP COLENSO. 


THE position of the Church of England, and its relation to the 
religious ideas of the age, are very hard to explain to Ameri- 
cans, or even to Englishmen not born in her communion. 
The beautiful old simile of the cathedral with its painted 
windows —so dark and dull and unmeaning, viewed from 
without; so glowing with light and significance, beheld from 
within—is singularly true to the character of the great 
National Church of England. Never yet has it happened to 
the writer to find the most cultivated, liberal, and learned 
of Dissenters treat the subject with what seemed, even to 
an apostate, absolute fairness and comprehension. Let us 
endeavor, before describing the work of the man who has 
striven to be the “later Luther” of that Church, to give 
some idea of what it is to its disciples. 

An Englishman, whose parents are not members of any 
other sect, is by that fact assumed to be born into her com- 
munion, and, with rare exception, is baptized by the clergy- 
man of his parish within a few weeks of.his birth. No further 
initiation into the Church is needful. The ceremony of con- 
firmation at sixteen, though usual, is optional. Any adult, 
without question asked, may partake of the Eucharist in any 
church in the land; only very notorious offenders, in extreme 


cases and in places where they happen to be known, being re- 
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ceived with any hesitation. Thus an Englishman feels himself, 
as we may express it, a free citizen of this Civitas Dei by right 
of birth. All the grandeur and the wealth, the learning and 
power, of the Church; all the tender piety which hangs, like 
the ivy, round the village spire, beneath whose shade “ the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ;” all the national pride 
and glory which hallowed the vast old cathedrals, where kings 
and statesmen and warriors have left their dust,— all these 
are his own. He is at home in every sacred edifice, and free 
partaker of every holy rite. And, when he dies, he is assured 
that the stately service of the Church will be performed over 
his grave ; and, be he saint or sinner, rich or poor, the white- 
robed priest must, by the very tenure of his office, commit his 
body to earth, “in sure and certain hope of a blessed resur- 
rection.” It is nota little thing to belong to a Church like 
this, which in every corner of England has its temple, and in 
every page of English story its martyrs, saints, orators, and 
philosophers. The Church which counts York and Winches- 
ter and Westminster among its shrines, and Latimer, Hooper, 
Ridley, Hooker, Butler, and Jeremy Taylor among its minis- 
ters; the great State Church of England, which crowns the 
sovereign, whose bishops share the House of Lords with 
Howards and Russells, and whose meanest deacon is, by vir- 
tue of his office, admitted of right as a gentleman wherever 
he goes, — this Church is not an institution any Englishman 
can despise. It is bound up with every thing glorious in our 
national life. Its head is the crowned chief of the State, 
around whom gathers the little that remains of feudal 
chivalry, and the very much that remains of loyalty to a 
constitutional sovereign in the common sentiment of the peo- 
ple; and its roots strike down into the deepest ground of 
our family and social life, twining around the cradles of our 
children, and underlying the graves of our fathers. 

Let it be remembered, also, that the Church of England 
differs from almost every other Church, in offering (at the 
present day, at least) nothing but benefits and services, with- 
out exercising any right of intrusion in return. The sort 
of inquisition into the spiritual affairs of their members, 
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which other Churches commonly practise, is almost unknown 
in the Church of England. Men and women attend its services 
and partake of its sacraments if they please, and stay away 
from them if they do not please, all the time speaking and 
writing publicly for or against them and their doctrinal basis ; 
and never once are called upon by anybody to account for 
their acts or words. Usually, a clergyman in the country or 
in small towns visits his appointed flock as an acquaintance ; 
but if any of them show distaste for such visits, or for discus- 
sion of religious matters, almost always the intrusion ends. 
In larger societies it is the sheep who must generally seek 
out the shepherd, if he desire from him any private counsel 
or ministration. Thus, while members of the Dissenting 
Churches in England (with the exception of the Unitarians) 
are all subject to a sort of social inquisition, very distasteful 
to the national character, the man who quietly allows himself 
to be counted as belonging to the State Church has no such 
trespass to fear. Even the much-disputed tax of the Church- 
rate affects him no more than his Baptist or Independent 
neighbors. He pays nothing, either in money or time, for 
whatever privileges Church membership may bring him. If 
he choose to take a seat in one or other special sacred edifice, 
he is free to do so; but, if he prefer to spare the cost, he is 
sure to be able to hear the same Liturgy gratuitously in the 
next street. : 
Again, there is a reason for attachment to the Church to be 
found in the great breadth of doctrine taught under her shadow. 
If narrow, sharply cut creeds inflame the zeal of fanatics, 
there are (especially in our day) thousands more whose theo- 
logical ideas are sufficiently hazy, and whose power of viewing 
the same dogmas from different sides have been sufficiently 
developed, to make them much more disposed to like a wide 
and tolerant Church, than any closely guarded sect, what- 
ever might be its merits. The old saying of Lord Chatham, 
“that England has a Romish ritual, Calvinist articles, and 
Arminian clergy,” instead of being corrected during the last 
century, might be re-enforced by several fresh anomalies. 
The High-church party, who stand condemned by the articles ; 
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and the Low-church party, who hide their diminished heads 
before the rubric,—exert their liberty of prophesying with 
less apparent license than the two Broad-church parties of 
Maurice and Jowett, teaching, — the first, the finality of fu- 
ture punishment; and the second, the fallibility of Scripture. 
It was possible, a hundred years ago, to teach a great many 
things in an English pulpit, very obviously at variance one 
from another. It is rather difficult now to say what a clergy- 
man may not preach (with some little trifling caution as to his 
expressions), secure from any danger of prosecution. Thus, if 
a layman do but like the invariable Liturgy, it will go hard but 
that, wherever he may be in the theological wilderness, he 
will find a shepherd close beside him, and may listen to a 
sermon which shall, more or less, express his own ideas. 
Literal belief in the old Calvinistic creed, or the reduction of 
every dogma of it to some spiritual idea, and “ distillation 
of astral spirits from dead churches ;” love of a splendid cul- 
tus, or a taste for ecclesiastical barns ; warm enthusiasm or pre- 
ferment of the coldest and driest of moral discourses; belief 
in the infallibility of every letter of the Bible, or a free criti- 
cism of all its pages, — these are but specimens of the differ- 
ences which may exist in that “ Happy Family,” from whose 
open and gilded cage its inmates seldom desire to depart. 

In a word, the attraction of the National Church to English 
minds is what the attraction of the earth’s mass is to bodies 
on its surface. Every one, not endowed with strong will 
and vigor to rise, obeys its gravitation inevitably. The other 
churches, like moon and sun, may move the tides a few 
feet ; but the waters of national life return ere long to the 
bed in which a nearer and stronger attraction preserves them. 
The Church of England may be modified, and even essentially 
changed, as the Constitution of England may be modified and 
changed; but the last contingency imaginable is, that any 
rival sect should dethrone it, and usurp its place. 


If we have succeeded, in any way, in making clear to our 
American readers how the English Church appears to its lay 
members, it will not be hard for them further to understand 
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both how immensely important to English religion is any 
great movement in it, and also how great are the reasons 
which induce its most enlightened teachers rather to strive to 
reprove than to subvert it. Let it be remembered, a sect 
(in which position must be accounted every Church in a 
- country which has no State Church) —a sect exists in right 
of its doctrines. The raison d’étre of the Baptist, Methodist, 
and Quaker Churches is in each case certain dogmas (and 
practices proceeding from dogmas) concerning baptism, con- 
version, the inner light, etc. But it is more than doubtful 
whether the raison d’étre of a National Church can be a sys- 
tem of doctrines, even if those doctrines be embedded in the 
very ground wherever it stands. The question is entirely an 
open one. What ts a National Church? It may be viewed 
in half a dozen ways. It may be considered as a self-existing, 
corporate body, endowed by the State. It may be considered 
as a State endowment of an order of priesthood for the per- 
petual distribution of sacramental privileges. It may be held 
to be the payment of a class of teachers, sworn to instruct 
the people in a certain fixed system of dogmas. All these 
views of a National Church have been maintained in their 
time; but few will be disposed crudely to defend them now. 
The remaining theories open up very different vistas as to 
future progress. The Church may be held to be mainly 
a great national collegiate foundation of professorships of 
theology, for the instruction of the people in that highest 
of all sciences, as other professorships are designed to instruct 
them in history or mathematics. This view, though obviously 
incomplete as regards the practical work of the Church, yet 
commends itself to common sense, so far as theologic instruc- 
tion goes, and at once legitimates the natural conclusion, that 
theology, like every other science, must be taught by its pro- 
fessors, not as it was when their chairs were founded, but as it 
is to-day, availing themselves of every new discovery which 
can be brought to bear on its advancement. 

Lastly, there is the one noble view of the meaning of a 
great National Church. It is, that it is a venerable and 


splendid national monument, designed by its founders, and 
1* 
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ever since upheld by the love of the people, for the purpose 
of supporting and propagating RELIGION ITSELF. Not certain 
sacraments nor certain dogmas; not even theology, but RELI- 
GION, —the love of God, and the love of man. True, when 
the Church was founded, men believed that sacraments and 
dogmas were essentials of religion; that it was impossible 
men could love God or their neighbors, without having been 
baptized in a certain form, and without believing in a certain 
theory. It is no shame to those Fathers of the Reformation 
to have made such a mistake. Abundance of people are to 
be found who make it still; very naturally therefore, so think- 
ing, they embedded those sacraments and dcgmas in the very 
mortar wherewith they built their temple. They also thought 
theology was a science incapable of progress. God had said 
his last word at the end of the twenty-first verse of the 
twenty-second chapter of the Book of Revelation: and as to 
science throwing new light on what he had said before, no one 
imagined such a thing; for science was rather justly suspected 
of suscitating difficulties with Galileo, instead of furnishing aid 
to commentators. Of course, all the institutions founded by 
men who took these things for granted were framed accord- 
ingly. Every thing was to be “for ever,” and no provision 
was made for any future modification. Equally, of course, 
such unbending, inelastic institutions have come to be very 
inconvenient to us who neither believe correct creeds to be 
the pre-requisites of all moral goodness, nor that God has 
spoken his last word in the Bible, nor yet that theology is less 
capable of progress than all other sciences. The founders of 
the English Church planted their young tree, not in the open 
ground, but in a flower-pot,—a goodly-sized and gracefully 
formed vase, it is true, but still a flower-pot. The tree has 
long outgrown it; and the question is, “ Shall we break open 
the pot, or suffer the tree to be dwarfed and stunted for want 
of free space wherein to spread its roots? ” 

The view of all the Broad-church clergy is, that it is pos- 
sible, and in the highest degree desirable, to establish the 
principle, that the ministers of the National Church may be free 
to teach such theology as may best accord with the science of 
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the day, so far as the present constitution of the Church may, 
by any means, be proved to permit. When that limit is reached, 
the more advanced among them, such as Dr. Colenso, would 
desire that the nation which originally created the State 
Church should intervene to remove its ill-advised limitations, 
and lay it still further open. But such a legal intervention is 
not as yet even in question; inasmuch as, before it is called 
for, it has to be shown where the line of limitation as to 
doctrines permissible to the clergy is really to be drawn. 
Nothing has astonished the public more than the discovery, 
which all the recent ecclesiastical trials have contributed to 
establish, that, in spite of all her creeds, articles, and canons, 
the Church of England has noé laid down clear marks of “ Hith- 
erto shalt thou go, but no further,” on numerous points of 
highest importance. In other words, the provisions for punish- 
ing heresy fail to reach the most important modern heresies, 
precisely because those heresies were unforeseen when the pro- 
visions were made. Who, then, is to decide (say the Essayists 
and the Bishop of Natal) that our doctrines may not be 
taught in the Church of England? Till the constituted tri- 
bunals, whose office it is to do so, decide that we have exceed- 
ed our liberty, it is not for any one, on his own private opinion 
and because he dislikes our ideas, or never heard of them 
before, to decide that they are unlawful. We challenge our 
opponents to prove that they are so, in the only way possible, 
— by appeal to the Court of Arches and the Privy Council. 
When these decide against us, and not till then, is any one 
entitled to call us heretics; and it will then be time enough 
to ask whether we ought outwardly to renounce the Church, 
when it is shown that we have exceeded the liberty she gives 
us. Our avowed object is to use all such constitutional rights 
as we possess to bring into harmony the science of the day 
and the Church of our land; and it is as unfair to bid us, as 
clergymen, to quit the Church and become Dissenters, because 
we desire thus to reform it, as it would be to bid us as lay- 
men to quit England and naturalize ourselves in France, be- 
cause we desire to enlarge the political franchise. 


Such is, in brief, the state of the case as regards the new 
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movements in the Church. That the arguments used by the 
reformers to support their position, are altogether complete 
and satisfactory,-it is not for the writer to decide. In the 
views of many, the great interests of the venerable body, of 
which ‘they are the intellectual chiefs, will have paramount 
importance. In the views of others, the most direct and 
obvious method of delivering their own souls from the net of 
a most difficult and complicated position, would appear the 
first matter to be considered. One thing is certain, no one 
who has been honored with any degree of personal acquaint- 
ance with these men has ever retained the very smallest 
hesitation as to the supreme honesty and self-forgetful sim- 
plicity of their characters; and of the sincerity of their 
conviction, that the course they have chosen is not only the 
most wise, but the sole one absolutely right. It remains for 
us now, having a little prepared the way to understand his 
work, to recount the story of the boldest of these Reformers, 
the Bishop of Natal. 

John William Colenso was born in the year of the battle of 
Waterloo. He is not (as many have supposed from the peculi- 
arity of his name) of foreign extraction, but is descended from 
one of those Cornish families whose patronymics differ from 
those of other English provinces, as the Breton names differ 
from French, and the Basque from Portuguese. Bishop Colen- 
so’s father held the office of agent for Government, manager of 
part of the royal domains in Cornwall, called the Duchy 
of Cornwall, forming portion of the appanage of the Princes of 
Wales. Unfortunate speculations in mines ruined Mr. Co- 
lenso while his. son was still a youth; and from that time, for 
twenty years, the son supported the father. A very small aid 
from a grandparent permitted him to go up to Cambridge as 
a sizar, and there he worked his way till he became a Fellow 
of St. John’s College, and tutor. At this period he was 
chiefly distinguished for his mathematical acquirements. His 
books on Arithmetic, then first published, have since become 
standard works, and are said to bring in to their publishers 
(to whom, unfortunately, the bishop sold the copyright) a 
large amount annually. The great public school at Harrow 
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being then without a mathematical tutor, the Head Master, 
Dr. Longley (now Archbishop of Canterbury), applied to Cam- 
bridge for one; and Dr. Colenso was induced to accept the 
office for a time. The task does not seem to have been con- 
genial, and he returned ere long to St. John’s, where he 
held his Fellowship. Not long afterwards he married Miss 
Frances Bunyon, a lady of much ability and of entirely sym- 
pathetic views and feelings, who has been in every way a 
fitting companion and helpmeet, both to the missionary and 
the reformer. A_ sister of Mrs. Colenso’s is the wife of 
Dr. MacDougall, the Bishop of Labuan, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the English colonial bishops. 

Upon his marriage, Dr. Colenso, of course, resigned his 
Fellowship, and accepted one of the College livings, Forncett 
St. Peters, situated about ten miles from Norwich. There he 
continued to reside, doing very heartily the work of a parish 
clergyman, and winning great regard from all his neighbors, 
till, on the creation of the new bishoprics in South Africa, he 
was requested to fill the see of Natal. As all the world 
knows, such bishoprics are honorable banisliments, where men 
of distinguished abilities, who have a right to aspire to_high 
offices at home, are little disposed to bury their light under 
a bushel. One of the best of them, the bishopric of Calcutta, 
has just been going begging for several months, before a man 
of sufficient capacity could be found to accept it. The task, 
in such a new colony as Natal, is of course entirely that of a 
missionary ; and Dr. Colenso, with a large family growing 
around him, happy and respected in his comfortable English 
parsonage, and with plenty of objects of lawful ambition open 
to him in England, had certainly nothing to tempt him if of 
worldly sort to go out to the wilds of South Africa. Never- 
theless, he yielded to the request that he should do so; and the 
curious circumstance is, that it was precisely the representa- 
tions and entreaties of Bishop Grey, the Bishop of Capetown, 
by whom he has been prosecuted, which determined him to 
accept the undertaking. The great need existing for a man 
of courage and devotion to accept the office, and the peculiar 
fitness of Dr. Colenso, were insisted on by Dr. Grey, till his 
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friend agreed to be consecrated Bishop of Natal when he was 
made metropolitan, and to undertake with him the supervision 
of the Church in South Africa. By a singular chance, the 
royal patent for Bishop Grey not being ready on the proper 
day, his appointment as metropolitan was necessarily deferred 
a few days later than the consecration of Bishop Colenso; a 
point which, in the subsequent disputes as to the metropolitan 
rights of Bishop Grey, has been of considerable importance. 
Dr. Colenso could of course only be held bound by the en- 
gagements he himself had made, and the degree of subor- 
dination to his metropolitan specified in the patent which he 
had accepted. The larger powers given to Bishop Grey in 
his subsequently delivered patent could not be made to avail 
against Dr. Colenso. The whole matter of these patents, 
however; their illegality as regarded the powers of the 
crown; and their separate contradictions and irregulari- 
ties, — though of little interest to the readers of the “ Chris- 
tian Examiner,” would require long explanation to any one 
desirous of understanding the trials which have taken place, 
both at Capetown and in England. 

The first work of the new Bishop of Natal, on his arrival 
with his family in his diocese, was to make himself thor- 
oughly master of the language of the native population, 
We believe we may fearlessly state, that no other bishop or 
clergyman in South Africa has any knowledge of the native 
tongues comparable with his acquirement of the Zulu dialect. 
His labors among these people, — the most intelligent, ap- 
parently, of African races, —and the books he has translated 
and caused to be printed for them under his own supervision, 
would occupy too large a space to be here described. Even 
his worst enemies have not denied, that as a missionary bishop 
his work has been unsurpassed. The cordial aid of his wife, 
and her kindness to the Zulu converts, were no doubt great- 
ly in favor of his success. Her feeling towards them was well 
shown, as the writer remembers, on one occasion, when we 
asked her, in reference to American negro slavery, what her 
experience had led her to think of the capacity of the African 
races for freedom and civilization: “ You must not ask me 
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such a question,” she replied, laughing: “I cannot think of 
them in that way at all. Why,some of them are my friends: 
I love them.” This is certainly a tone in which conversion 
is a good deal more likely to progress than the usual one 
among teachers of Caucasian race. 

After he had been some years in Natal, Bishop Colenso 
addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which first 
brought his name into popular notice in England otherwise 
than as a distinguished arithmetician. He maintained, in this 
letter, the very sensible proposition, that when savages hav- 
ing two or more wives should be converted to Christianity by 
our clergy, they should not be required to put away the super- 
numerary wives; though, of course, they should be forbidden 
to add to their number, or marry a second if they should only 
have one at the time of conversion. Dr. Colenso urged the 
obvious arguments, that the necessity of turning away an affec- 
tionate companion to the wretched lot of a divorced savage 
woman, was an obstacle to conversion likely to weigh the most 
with the most generous of the men otherwise convertible. 
He might, no doubt, have added the grim, familiar tale of the 
chief who was desired by the missionary to make sure to part 
with his second wife before the missionary should return to 
baptize him next year. The chief presented himself accord- 
ingly, smilingly, for the holy rite; and, on being interrogated 
as to what he had done about his wife, silenced all further 
inquiry by the assurance, “ Me eat her.” 

Among Bishop Colenso’s most advanced native converts is 
one named William, an intelligent-looking Zulu, whose letters 
and photograph speak of fair ability, and great simplicity and 
affectionateness of disposition. The questions of this Zulu, 
as all the world knows, first suggested to his teacher to make 
a few calculations respecting some of the figures used in the 
Books of Genesis and Exodus. The beginning of such an 
inquiry, with a man so absolutely candid and truth-loving as 
Dr. Colenso, could but lead to one conclusion, — that there was 
unmistakable error somewhere. Further researches and fresh 
and ingenious calculations, to which came in aid both his arith- 
metical genius and his experience of the practical matters of 
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the camping and moving of numbers in an uncivilized country, 
tended all the same way ; till at last he had to face the ter- 
rible result, — that the Pentateuch could not have been writ- 
ten either by Moses or by any veracious witness of the events 
he described. What his duty was as regarded sucha discovery, 
he was for some time in doubt. His wife, who learned at first 
with dismay of the results of his inquiries, followed them up 
ere long, and sympathized deeply in his feelings. But what 
were they todo? A bishop to publish a heresy, striking at 
the very stem of that Bible-tree which overshadows all Eng- 
lish thought, or an honest man to go on teaching what he 
knew to be untrue? 

It was while he yet waited to see clearly his duty in this 
awful crisis of his life, that an incident occurred which we 
have heard him relate, and which has often seemed to us in- 
expressibly touching. Every one who has read that heart- 
harrowing book, “ The Life of Blanco White,” will remember 
where he speaks of himself as one leading a forlorn hope, 
who had fallen in the trenches, leaving it for others to pass on 
to victory over his body. The prophecy was not false. It 
chanced that Dr. Colenso, spoke to a friend, who had lately 
come from England, of some matters, which made the friend 
suggest to him to read a book he happened to have brought 
out to Natal,—this same “Life of Blanco White.’ The 
bishop read it; and the result was the resolution — on which 
so much, so very much, for himself and for the world, has de- 
pended — to return to England, and there frankly publish all 
that he had discovered. Blanco White had not, then, lived 
in vain. 

Five years after his first departure, Dr. Colenso, with his 
wife and family, came home to England; and, as soon as pos- 
sible, put through the press the first volume of his “ Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua critically examined.” The stir 
which the publication caused was quite unparalleled, even 
by the previous case of “ Essays and Reviews.” The news- 
papers rang with the controversy ; the libraries were beset 
with buyers and borrowers; and even little shops in country 
towns, where hitherto only penny newspapers were sold, put 
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up the placard in their windows, “Colenso lent to read.” 
Every bishop in England wrote letters in the papers, forbid- 
ding him to preach in their dioceses, and calling him often by 
the most insulting names. One of them spoke of him and 
his book in one letter as “ false, childish, heretical, blasphe- 
mous, abominable, unhappy, blind, daring, ignorant, self-suf- 
ficient instrument of Satan.” 

It was at this time the writer first saw him, at the table of 
a distinguished man of science. The first impression he gave 
was that of a most courteous and high-bred gentleman; the 
second, that of a man powerful physically and by strength 
of will; the third, that of extreme sincerity, simplicity, and 
sweetness of character. A tall, strong man, some six feet one 
or two inches in height, with gray eyes, iron-gray hair, regular 
features, and a jaw, not coarse, but so strong and firm as to 
suggest to every beholder the idea of indomitable resolution ; 
a man who could wrestle with a marauding Caffre, or contend 
with an Archbishop of Canterbury, equally readily at any 
time. In this respect, the contrast the bishop presents to his 
fellow heresiarch, Professor Jowett, is very curious. No one 
can see the small retreating chin and delicate figure of the 
Oxford divine, without feeling the truth of the observation 
we have heard him make, — that he writes with a sense of duty 
rather than pleasure, and that the calm contemplation for 
which his immense forehead seems formed, suits his taste in- 
finitely better than the dusty arena of controversy. Bishop 
Colenso, on the contrary, seems one of those soldiers of 
truth and right, to whom the call to put on the harness and 
strike a blow in the open field could not be by any means 
unwelcome; not a man who could harbor a spark of personal 
animosity, or who had, in all his armory, one crooked or 
poisoned weapon, but still one who would go to the battle right 
bravely ; not the Erasmus of the new Reformation, but the 
Luther who “ would go to the Council if there were as many 
devils in Worms as there were tiles on the houses.” 

In after-days we were privileged, by near neighborhood and 
his extreme kindness, to see much of the bishop and his 


family ; and the impression of the first interview never wore 
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off, but increased to the deepest sense of his goodness, cour- 
rage, and ability. Perhaps some of the writer’s American 
friends will understand all that it means to her, to say that he 
seemed almost like the dead master he himself so much loved 
and honored: Theodore Parker. His home-life, in his small 
house in Kensington, was a beautiful one, in spite of the 
shoals of letters of abuse, the pamphlets, books, intrusive and 
impertinent visitors (some of whom came from Ireland on pur- 
pose to attack him) wherewith he was daily assailed. Most 
of the leading men of science of the day, Huxley, Carpenter, 
Tyndal, and notably the “ Dean of the Faculty,” Sir Charles 
Lyell, and his family, rallied to him; and if he was made to 
feel much hate, he was not without much honor and regard. 
For three years he continued to live in London, working with 
incredible diligence at his five large volumes. How he man- 
aged to write them in his little study underneath the room 
where his daughters practised the piano, and his sons made 
their chemical and often detonating experiments, and where 
visitors streamed in and out all day, often bringing him up to 
give them his never-failing cordial welcome,— how he did his 
most difficult and anxious work, like another Hooker writing 
his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” while stirring his child’s cradle 
with his foot, — was often a cause of marvel to us. As we 
pass the now-deserted house, and look in at the windows of 
the empty study, we think how good and brave was the labor 
there accomplished. 

The trial of Bishop Colenso by the Bishop of Capetown, 
and three other bishops of South Africa, was a stupid farce. 
The sentence of the highest court in England, setting aside 
all the pretended powers of the judges, quashed it as a bubble. 
A practical way of troubling the Bishop of Natal, by stopping 
the payment of the salary guaranteed to him, has also eventu- 
ally been frustrated. His friends raised for him a sum of 
upwards of £3,000, which, with his modest habits, amply 
sufficed for his purposes; and the recent sentence of Lord 
Romilly has forced the Trustees of the Colonial Bishoprics’ 
Fund to pay him back the entire arrears of his salary, — thus 
leaving him just £3,000 the richer for their petty attempt at 
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persecution. At last, feeling his work in England to be 
accomplished, and his native and English people constantly 
entreating him to return, Bishop Colenso sailed with his family 
for Natal, in August, 1865. He has, since his arrival, met with 
much opposition from the clergy, but nearly entire sympathy 
from the laity of his diocese. It is almost needless to say he 
has acted, as ever, with consummate mildness and forbearance 
in all controversies. The scenes in his cathedral when the 
doors of the chancel were closed, an excommunication against 
him read, and the very harmonium locked up to mar his ser- 
vice, and when he quietly took his place, led the singing, and 
preached one of his calmest sermons, was a sort of epitome 
of the whole war. He has recently published a volume of the 
sermons he has preached since his return to his bishopric, — 
sermons in which many of the theological questions of the 
day are dealt*with in an able and thoroughly original manner. 
But the peculiar merit of these discourses is one above their 
learning and originality. It consists in that warm and simple 
piety, that strong, clear faith in the Livine Gop, which has 
been from first to last the characteristic of the man whom his 
enemies proclaim as the most dangerous infidel of the day. 
Well will it be for England, if, fifty years or a century hence, 
her clergy, with all their cowardly tampering with truth, have 
left in the hearts of the masses of her people such real and 
manly faith, faith in God and duty and immortality, as breathes 
through every word and deed of the heretic Bishop of 
Natal. 













Art. Il.— NOYES’S HEBREW PROPHETS. 


A New. Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Grorce R. Noyes, D.D., Hancock Professor of He- 
brew, &c., and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard University. Third 
edition, with a new Introduction and additional Notes. 2 vols. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association ; Walker, Fuller, & Co. 
New York: James Miller. 1866. 


A THIRD part of a century has elapsed since the first appear- 
ance of this work. It had been preceded by the Translations 
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of the Book of Job and of the Psalms; and was followed by 
those of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. We now 
have these various works presented in a new and uniform 
edition, and increased in value by diligent revision and ad- 
ditional comments. Of this edition, we propose now to 
speak only of “the Prophets.” We may have some remarks 
to offer on the other two volumes at a future day. 

Mr. Noyes’s version of the Prophets came to the world from 
the quiet town of Brookfield, where its author then held the 
pastoral office. The gentle and poetical mind of Henry 
Ware perceived the fitness of the scene and the employment, 
and expressed its thought in the following sonnet : — 


“In rural life, by Jordan’s fertile bed, 
The holy prophets learned of yore to sing ; 

The sacred ointment bathed a ploughman’s head, 
The shepherd boy became the minstrel king; . 
And he, who to our later ears would bring 

The deep, rich fervors of their ancient lays, 

Should dwell apart from man’s too public ways, 

And quaff pure thoughts from Nature’s quiet spring. 

Thus hath he chose his lot whom city pride 
And college hall might well desire to claim ; 

With sainted seers communing side by side, 

And freshly honoring their illustrious name. 

He hears them in the field at eventide, 

And what their spirit speaks his lucid words proclaim.” 


The country pastorate was exchanged at length for the 
office of instructor in the Divinity School at Cambridge; and 
there the venerable translator of the ancient prophets still 
remains, the honored guide and model of the prophets of to- 
day. 

The present edition of Dr. Noyes’s Translations is far from 
being a mere reprint of those which preceded it. The same 
faithful study which was evinced in his earlier labors is ex- 
hibited in this reproduction of their results. We have com- 
pared the present edition of the Prophets, both in the text 
and notes, with the previous ones, and have everywhere 
found the marks of a careful revision, aided by the study of 
works which had appeared in the interval. A marked in- 
stance is found in the notes to the Book of Daniel, where the 
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introductory remarks are more than doubled in length, and 
the comments on the famous passage of the “ seventy weeks ” 
(Dan. ix. 24-27), are greatly extended, and enriched with 
the renderings of eight recent critics. The author’s care 
is observable, however, not only in passages of such marked 
importance, but in amendments of the translation, or addi- 
tional notes, in numerous instances of less moment. We 
| observe with satisfaction, that, in some passages where the 
translation has been altered, it has been by a nearer approach 
to a literal rendering; as in Isa. lii. 15, and liii. 8, 10. 
The most important addition, however, is the new Introduc- 
tion, comprising more than eighty closely printed pages, and 
discussing, with equal learning and acuteness, the important 
subjects of prophetic inspiration, and the connection between 
the predictions of the Old Testament, and the revelation of 
the New. 

The merit of Dr. Noyes’s versions has been long and gen- 
erally admitted. The pages of this periodical,* in former 
years, have borne testimony to the high appreciation of them 
by those who sympathize with the religious views of the 
author; and those of other sentiments have added expres- 
sions of their approval. Thus “The New-Englander,” for 
October, 1846, says, in a notice of the volume containing the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles : — 















“The other translations have been issued at earlier periods, and 
have been received with general favor, as in the main accurate and 
reliable versions of these parts of the Sacred Volume. We do not see 
in them the same peculiar genius for rendering the poetic parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which is so striking in De Wette; but they are, 
as a whole, perhaps superior to any English version.” 


The qualification which accompanies this praise can hardly 
be considered as diminishing its value; for an English trans- 
lation cannot fairly be compared with one in German, without 
allowing for the advantages which the latter possesses. The 
German, inferior to the English in some elements of strength 
and beauty, is much more suitable for translations. It ad- 









* See “ Christian Examiner” for January, 1834; January, 1838; and May, 1846. 
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mits readily every variety of poetic measure, while only a 
master-poet can make English hexameters endurable; and it 
allows, far more than our tongue, the combination of words 
and inversion of sentences. This last advantage appears in 
De Wette’s version, in the very beginning of Isaiah. An Eng- 
lish translator must place the words in the order of prose: 
“] have nourished and brought up children.” But De Wette 
can follow the vigorous order of the Hebrew, and say :— 


‘“‘ Kinder hab’ ich auferzogen und erniihret.” 


In the same prophet, x!. 9, our common version renders, — 


“QO Zion, that bringest good tidings! get thee up into the high moun- 
tain: O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings !. lift up thy voice with 
strength.” 


Dr. Noyes translates, — 


“ Get thee up on the high mountain, 
O thou that bringest glad tidings to Zion ! 


Lift up thy voice with strength, thou that bringest glad tidings to 
Jerusalem.” 


But De Wette can give the words in the order of the He- 
brew, and translate the Hebrew participle by the single term 
“ Friedensbotin,” instead of a periphrasis of six words : — 


** Auf hohen Berg steig’ hinan, Friedensbotin Zion, erhebe gewaltig 
deine Stimme, Friedensbotin Jerusalem.” 


De Wette, however, has fallen into the same error with our 
Common Version, in exhorting an immovable city to ascend a 
mountain; while Dr. Noyes’s good judgment has made his 
translation the best, notwithstanding all disadvantages, and 
restored the beauty of the prophet’s imagery. We seem to 
see the messenger standing on the Mount of Olives, and 
shouting the glad tidings to the chief city of Judah stretched 
below. Dr. Noyes’s construction is permitted, if not re- 
quired, by the Hebrew, and is sustained by the Septuagint 
version. 

But however the translations of our countryman may com- 
pare with those of the great German critic, their pre-emi- 
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nence among English versions appears unquestionable. Their 
superiority to that in common use will be evident from the 
comparison of a few passages, taken almost at random. 

Amos viii. 2, Common Version: — 


*“ And he said, Amos, what seest thou? And I said, A basket 
of summer fruit. Then said the Lord unto me, The end is come 
é upon my people of Israel; I will not again pass by them any more.” 


Here the vision appears meaningless, the resemblance be- 
tween the words yp, the end, and yp, summer fruit, being 
lost in English. Dr. Noyes translates thus : — 

“ And he said, Amos, what seest thou ? 
And I said, A basket of ripe fruits. 


Then said Jehovah to me, The destruction of my people Israel is ripe ; 
I will not spare them any more.” 


In the fourteenth verse of the same chapter, the Common 
Version reads, — 


‘‘ They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, Thy god, O 
Dan, liveth; and, The manner of Beersheba liveth; even they shall 
fall, and never rise up again.” 

Dr. Noyes renders, — 
‘¢ Who swear by the sin of Samaria, 
And say, By the life of thy God, O Dan! 
And, By the worship of Beersheba ! 
They shall fall, and shall rise no more!” 


Amos ix. 6, Common Version: — 


‘¢ Tt is he that buildeth his stories in the heaven, and hath founded 
his troop in the earth.” 


Dr. Noyes: — 
*¢ He that buildeth his upper rooms in the heavens, 
And foundeth his arch upon the earth.” 
Hosea iv. 18, Common Version : — 
‘¢ Her rulers with shame do love, Give ye.” 


Dr. Noyes understands the word 435, translated “ Give ye,” 
as a repetition, for the sake of emphasis, of the verb ‘125s, 
“love,” which precedes it, and translates simply, — 


‘¢ Their rulers love shame.” 
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De Wette’s Version renders the emphasis by an adverb, — 

“ Eifrig lieben Schande ihre Fiirsten ;”’ but an adverb in Eng- 

lish would weaken, instead of strengthening, the expression. 
Hosea x. 1, Common Version : — 


‘‘ Israel is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit unto himself; 
according to the multitude of his fruit he hath increased the’ altars.” 
Dr. Noyes: — 

‘Israel is a luxuriant vine, 
That bringeth forth fruit ; 
But according to the abundance of his fruit hath he abounded in 
altars.” 


There is one passage in this prophet, in which we doubt 
Dr. Noyes’s translation. It is in xii. 7, which he renders, — 


‘¢ He is a Canaanite; in his hands are the balances of deceit; he 
loveth to oppress.” 


The Common Version translates, “He is a merchant.” The 
Hebrew word admits either rendering, but the latter agrees 
best with the “ balances of deceit;” nor does it accord with 
the preceding verses that the prophet should stigmatize his 
nation, personified in its ancestor, as a Canaanite. 

Isa. ix. 1-3, Common Version : — 


‘¢ Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be such as was in her vexa- 
tion, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun, and 
the land of Naphtali, and afterward did more grievously afflict her by 
the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations. The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great light: they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined. ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased the joy: 
they joy before thee according to the joy of harvest, and as men re- 
joice when they divide the spoil.” 


Dr. Noyes: — 


1 ‘* But the darkness shall not remain where now is distress; 
Of old he brought the land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali 
into contempt ; 
In future times shall he bring the land of the sea beyond Jordan, 
the circle of the gentiles, into honor. 
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2 The people that walk in darkness behold a great light ; 
They who dwell in the land of death-like shade, 
Upon them a light shineth. 

3 Thou enlargest the nation ; 
Thou increasest their joy ; 
They rejoice before thee with the joy of harvest, 
With the joy of those who divide the spoil.” 


It may seem that Dr. Noyes has taken the liberty of con- 
jectural criticism, in restoring consistency to the third verse. 
But he has only followed the approved reading of the Hebrew, 
that of the keri, or marginal correction. The error of the 
text is a curious one, some transcriber having substituted the 
word x}, “not,” for the word 43, “to it,” of which the sound 
is similar. 

Isa. xxi. 5. and following verses, Common Version : — 


‘¢ Prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower, eat, drink : arise, ye 
princes, and anoint the shield. For thus hath the Lord said unto me: 
Go, set a watchman, let him declare what he seeth. And he saw 
a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a chariot 
of camels; and he hearkened diligently with much heed : and he cried, 
A lion: My lord, I stand continually upon the watch-tower in the day- 
time, and am set in my ward whole nights. And behold, here cometh 
a chariot of men, with a couple of horsemen. And he answered and 
said, Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the graven images of her 
gods he hath broken unto the ground.” 


Dr. Noyes: — 


** The table is prepared ; the watch is set ; 
They eat; they drink ; 

‘ Arise, ye princes ! 

Anoint the shield!’ 

For thus said the Lord unto me: 

‘Go, set a watchman, 

Who shall declare what he seeth.’ 

And he saw a troop, horsemen in pairs, 
Riders on asses, and riders on camels, 
And he watched with the utmost heed. 
Then he cried like a lion: 

‘My Lord, I stand continually upon the watch-tower in the daytime, 
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And keep my post all the night ; 

And behold, there cometh a troop, 

Horsemen in pairs.’ 

Again also he lifted up his voice, and said : 

‘ Fallen, fallen is Babylon, 

And all the graven images of her gods are cast broken to the ground.’ ”’ 


The passage in Zech. vi. 9-15, where, in the Common 
Version, the prophet is directed to place “ crowns” on the 
head of the high priest, is rendered more intelligible by 
translating the word in the singular number. Though plural 
in form, it is followed by a singular verb in ver. 14. This 
coronation of the high-priest, if it was actually done, and was 
not merely a poetical fiction, was an act of no little boldness 
under the Persian Government. The passage is remarkable, 
as being a direct prophecy of a Messiah uniting the kingly and 
priestly offices. It is so regarded by Dr. Noyes. See his 
note on the passage, vol. ii., page 382. 

Our author agrees with most other competent critics, in 
regarding the Book of Daniel, not as the composition of the 
prophet whose name it bears, but as written during the strug- 
gle for independence under the Maccabees, against Antiochus. 
The facts that it contains words of Greek origin, and that its 
supposed prophecies give the history of Alexander’s succes- 
sors as far as Antiochus, and are thence no longer traceable, 
seem to leave no alternative to this conclusion. As to the 
purpose of the writer in assuming the person of an ancient 
prophet, Dr. Noyes remarks : — 


‘* Tt is difficult to say what was the intention of the author of the 
Book of Daniel, in writing under an assumed name, and clothing 
history in the language of prediction, because we are not acquainted 
with the circumstances of its original publication, and do not know 
whether the contemporaries of the writer were deceived or not. There 
is reason to believe that apocalyptical writers sometimes assumed a 
false name with an intention to deceive. But we cannot agree with 
some recent writers in maintaining that such a practice was generally 
regarded as consistent with moral rectitude. Was there ever an age 
when the public was willing to be imposed upon? In our desire to 
~ avoid the conclusion that the Book of Daniel is a pious forgery, we 
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must be careful not to set up maxims which will destroy the trust- 
worthiness of all history. I do not believe that a practice which, at 
the present day, would be universally condemned as deception and 
fraud, was, at any period of the Jewish or Christian Church, gener- 
ally approved as right. In our ignorance of the manner in which the 
writer first offered the work to his contemporaries, — its first readers, 
— it may be hoped, but not confidently asserted, that he intended to 
practise no deception. It was an unfortunate thing, at least, that he 
adopted a species of literary fiction which has generally been mis- 
understood, and has in various ways been productive of much more 
evil than good ” (vol. ii. pp. 394, 395). 


We welcome these words, for the testimony they give, in 
the name of truth and human nature, against the doctrine so 
popular of late with those who would persuade us that the 
fourth Gospel and half the Epistles of St. Paul were well- 
meant forgeries of the second century. But, if the Book of 
Daniel must be deprived of its place as a record of actual 
events and of original predictions, we are inclined to assign 
it a very high position as a work of imagination, inspired by 
patriotism and religion. It was written, we cannot doubt, to 
animate the Jews in their great struggle against Syrian op- 
pression, by examples of patient endurance and divine pro- 
tection in the past, and by indications of a glorious future. 
The materials were probably derived in part from traditions 
respecting Daniel and his companions at the court of Baby- 
lon, in part from the national expectation of the Messiah ; while 
the brilliant imagination of the writer added those touches 
which have given this singular book so great a mastery over 
the minds of men,—the “ Fifth Monarchy,” glorifying the 
dreams of English patriots when their vision of a Common- 
wealth had proved illusive, and “ Belshazzar’s Feast ” present- 
ing a favorite theme for the poet and the painter. 

The peculiar structure of the book, written in two lan- 
guages, suggests the idea, that it was the work of more than 
one author. If this was the case, the original writer was, in 
our opinion, the author of the Chaldee portion, extending from 
chap. ii. ver. 4, to the end of chap. vii. From the same hand, 
probably, was the short introductory part, which appears to be 
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in purer Hebrew than the concluding chapters. This was 
written apparently before the idea occurred to the author of 
adding an air of reality to his narrative, by writing it in the 
dialect of the court of Babylon. ‘These portions include all 
the more striking narratives, and the sublime vision of the 
“ Ancient of Days” (chap. vii. 9-14). Would that Dr. Noyes 
could have felt justified in retaining that glorious Chaldaism, 
instead of translating it “an aged one”! On the supposi- 
tion we have made, the book was left in a fragmentary state, 
probably by the sudden death of its author, and was finished 
in Hebrew by another hand. 


The works of the prophets must ever be of high value to 
the antiquarian, the scholar, and the man of poetic taste and 
religious feeling; but their chief interest must depend upon 
our conception of the nature of that inspiration from which 
they proceeded. In his Introduction to the present edition, 
Dr. Noyes enters more fully than he had done before into 
the question of inspiration. He tells us, very truly, that the 
office of a prophet among the Jews was not primarily that of 
predicting future events : — 


‘* No term by which the Hebrew prophet is denoted in the Old 
Testament means predicter.” —‘‘ His office was to proclaim the 
whole will of Jehovah to the Jewish people” (p. v). The prophets 
‘*¢ felt that their minds were illumined and moved by the holy spirit 
of God, and that the thoughts which they expressed in speech or 
writing, under his illumination and infludace, were to be regarded as 
the word of God.” —** We have, however, no reason to suppose that 
the prophets of the Old Testament, any more than St. Paul and the 
prophets mentioned in the New Testament, connected the idea of 
absolute infallibility with inspiration. Nor do their writings afford 
any indications of such infallibility ” (p. vi). 

‘¢ Had, then,” he adds elsewhere, ‘‘ the Hebrew prophets no crite- 
rion by which they and others might know that they were inspired by 
God, different from that which was possessed by Savonarola, Luther, 
Milton, or Fox? If they had, they have not told us what it was, 
It seems to follow, therefore, that infallibility ought not to be con- 
nected with the scriptural idea of inspiration. For mere strength of 
conviction that one is moved to think, speak, or write by the spirit 
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of God, or, which is the same thing, by divine inspiration, is not 
at the present day regarded as evidence that one is infallible” 
(p. viii). 








The passage last quoted is illustrated by a note, in which 
the opinions of various eminent writers are adduced in sup- 
port of the view here advanced. Dr. Noyes, however, con- 
tends that to deny the infallibility of the prophets does not 
deprive them of authority. He justly observes: “Our gov- 
ernors and judges do not deny the authority of the com- 
mon or the Roman law, when they deny the infallibility of 
either” (p. xc). 

He appears, however, to consider the inspiration of the 
Hebrew prophets as similar in nature to that which is 
granted to all earnest advocates of truth, and indeed to all 
who seek it, in every age : — 


































‘< Tf it should still appear to any one strange that the prophets, even 
under the influence of the spirit of God, should claim, in a manner so 
emphatic, that their utterances were the word of God, and that they 
should prefix ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ to nearly all their discourses, let 
him consider that nearly all these discourses have for their object the 
establishment of the primary truths of religion and the most obvious 
duties of life, —‘the quickening up of our minds to a more lively 
converse with those eternal truths of reason, which commonly lie 
buried in so much fleshly obscurity within us, that we discern them 
not ;’ and that even now, in modern times, according to the most ap- 
proved philosophy, these primary truths of religion, these elementary 
principles of duty, are regarded as revealed to the mind by God, and 
immediately seen by the eyes of the soul. In other words, there are 
intuitive perceptions of truth and duty in all men, which are rightly 
acknowledged as an immediate, primary revelation from God.” — 
‘‘ Tf, then, the elements of religious truth and duty may be repre- 
sented as a revelation from the Deity to the intuitive mind of man, it 
is casy to see how the prophets, with their views of the operations of 
the spirit of God, and of their own gifts and office under the theo- 
cratic government of his people, might honestly and intelligently 
speak as the representatives of God, and as uttering his word. Nor 
would they thus lay claim to infallibility, any more than religious 
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philosophers of modern times lay claim to infallibility when they 
maintain the elementary principles of religion and morals to be an 
immediate revelation from God to the souls of men. This connec- 
tion of infallibility with inspiration, this entire separation of the 
natural from the supernatural, is a theological figment of more 
modern times” (pp. lxxxvi—Ixxxvii). 


Among the conclusions thus arrived at by this eminent the- 
ologian, we shall venture to draw a line of distinction. We 
agree with him, that absolute infallibility cannot be asserted 
of the Hebrew prophets, or of any other mortal men. But 
this admission does not prevent us from recognizing in them 
an inspiration, distinct from any that has been granted to 
other writers. On the contrary, it removes the great obsta- 
cle to the acknowledgment of such inspiration. As, in the 
historical books, the recognition of a human, fallible element 
relieves us from the necessity of defending the geology of 
Moses, and the treatment of enemies by Jael and David; so 
does the recognition of a similar element in the prophetical 
books make it a matter of slight concern to us, if here and 
there a prediction can be proved to have been unfulfilled, 
or if the prophets, in foretelling some great event, blended 
their own imagination with the light given them from 
above. 

Herein, we conceive, is the key to the Messianic prophecies. 
Our author enters into an examination of these in his Intro- 
duction, and also in the notes to the various passages as they 
occur. He shows satisfactorily that the Hebrew prophets 
anticipated for their country a royal Deliverer and a glorious 
- future, the union of all nations in a common faith and ser- 
vice, while Judah and Jerusalem should be the splendid and 
happy centre of the universal and ever-enduring monarchy. 
A spiritual reformation was to be connected with this temporal 
deliverance,— an unending age of spiritual purity with this 
outward prosperity. Dr. Noyes conceives that this anticipa- 
tion of the Jewish prophets differs so widely from its sup- 
posed fulfilment in Jesus Christ and his religion, that they 
could not have had these in view. Their predictions were 
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subjective, not objective. He admits, however, that the 
Divine Being who raised up the prophets may have foreseen, 
and revealed to the mind of Christ, that he was the destined 
instrument for accomplishing the purposes which the pro- 
phets had unfolded. He also admits that Christ “ claimed 
to fulfil in some sense their predictions, and especially their 
predictions relating to the kingdom of God. He claimed to 
be a king, the head of the kingdom which the prophets had 
predicted as about to be established in the world” (vol. i. 
pp. Ixiv, lxv). 

With these views, for the most part, we agree. The 
prophets had a very imperfect conception of the glories of 
the Messiah’s kingdom; but the divine purposes, to whose 
accomplishment they looked forward, were truly fulfilled in 
Christ and his religion. We cannot, however, receive in its 
full extent the statement, that the Messianic predictions 
were not objective. We believe that the prophets had in 
view a real person, however imperfect may have been their 
conception of him. And the fact, that, while that person 
applied their predictions to himself, his greatness was of a 
nature that far transcended the most exalted visions~ of 
prophetic inspiration, constitutes to our mind an important 
proof of the divinity of his mission. The more fully it can 
be shown that the prophets had no conception of a peaceful, 
spiritual, self-denying Messiah, the greater the glory of the 
exalted soul that could look beyond their brilliant presenta- 
tions of an earthly throne, to discern and to claim the true, 
divinely constituted royalty. 

We believe that the prophets were inspired, in a manner 
different from other writers, however great or good. That 
difference we conceive to have been one, not of degree, but 
of kind. Had it been of degree merely, Isaiah might have 
given us sublimer poems than Homer: as it is, he has given 
us predictions, which have received their fulfilment in Christ. 
We distinguish, too, between the inspiration of these Hebrew 
bards, and that of other poets whose predictions have some- 
times been peculiarly happy. An unknown Latin author, 
claiming the name of Seneca, foretold the discovery of 
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America.* Bishop Berkeley foresaw the greatness of the 
United States.; We recognize in these the great thought, 
the happy coincidence ; but in the Hebrew prophets we rec- 
ognize the especial divine communication. 

Was that communication made to all the prophets, or to a 
few, or to one only among them? A scholar, eminent alike 
as theologian, historian, statesman, and friend of freedom, re- 
stricts the divine message in the Old Testament times to its 
earlier portion, believing that the idea of the Messiah was 
given to the world chiefly in those words of Moses (Deut. 
xviii. 15), “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me: unto him shalt thou hearken.”{ The later Messianic 
predictions he conceives to have been echoes of this. But 
‘ the announcement in Deuteronomy appears too indefinite to be 
thus singled out; nor do we know any other that can claim 
such exclusive honor. It may be, that some of the long line 
of prophets — for instance, the author of the first part of the 
book of Daniel — received the great thought from those who 
went before them; but, until some mode of distinguishing 
between direct and secondary prophecies is suggested, we can 
but consider all as dictated by the same inspiration. 

But that inspiration did not make the prophets acquainted 
with all truth. As Dr. Noyes justly reasons, they were not 

infallible. If one of them had been, the world would have 
- needed no future guide. If Isaiah had foreseen in its fulness 





* “ Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes ; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule.” 


t “ Westward the star of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


t Palfrey’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities,” Lectures 
XIX. and XXXIV. ; and his “ Relation between Judaism and Christianity.” 
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the spiritual teaching of Jesus, Isaiah might have revealed 
it, and the coming of Jesus have been forestalled. The 
prophets saw but in part; God alone is omniscient. 

What did they see? We will use that metaphor of sight; 
for it is the one which the prophets themselves use, to ex- 
press the method in which the Divine purposes were made 
known to them. We are told of “The vision of Isaiah the 
son of Amos, which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem.” We may find the metaphor of sight a better guide 
than that of breath, implied in the word “ inspiration.” 

In our common, natural vision, the beholder has before him 
an object, of which he sees some parts more clearly than 
others. The different parts are not always seen in their right 
proportions. If it be a prospect, prominent points appear 
distinctly, while intervening spaces are less subject to obser- 
vation. Nor can distances be accurately determined. Ob- 
jects which lie in the same line of vision may naturally be 
supposed much nearer to each other than they really are. 
Especially if the remotest object seen be of great dimen- 
sions, as a mountain, arresting the attention and shutting out 
all beyond, its proportions may be mistaken, and it may be 
supposed both nearer and smaller than it actually is. 

Thus it was with the “vision” granted to the prophets. 
From time to time, their eyes were opened to discern the 
future. They saw there objects relating to the present in- 
terests of their own country and of others; and, beyond, 
they saw the waving fields, the towering cities, the majestic 
temples, of a period of civilization, peace, and happiness, far 
surpassing any thing that they had known. “ The mountain 
of the Lord’s house, established on the top of the moun- 
tains,” closed the view; and there, it seemed, they might 
discern, far off, a majestic figure, of colossal proportions, that 
seemed to preside over all below, while the Divine glory 
hovered above his head. God’s wisdom and goodness dis- 
played to them the scene; their own minds were to interpret 
it. What name should they give to that happy country but 
that of their own Israel? What should that holy city be but 


their own Jerusalem? And that glorious personage whom 
3* 
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they owned as God’s Anointed, God’s Messiah, — who should 
he be but the king, the heir of the old royal line, who should, 
at that predestined time, be on the throne? What wonder if, 
while the eye failed to measure distances with correctness, 
each prophet thought that the Messiah before him was either 
the prince he served, or the heir that had just been born; 
if the writer of the seventy-second Psalm identified him 
with Solomon, and Isaiah (chap. vii.) with the infant Heze- 
kiah ? 

We believe, then, that the vision of the prophets was not 
only subjective, but objective, in the general foresight of a 
great and Heaven-sent Deliverer. That they called him king, 
when they might have called him prophet or sage, detracts 
but little from this foresight; for who but a king, could they 
suppose, would exercise such power and confer such bless- 
ings? We may question, too, whether either of these titles 
would have fitted the actual position of Jesus Christ as well 
as that which was employed. “ Prophet” would have desig- 
nated him as a member of the old order, not the founder and 
presiding spirit of a new; and “sage ” would have been the 
title of a self-constituted teacher, not of one sent by God. 
That the demand of Jesus for the reverence and obedience 
of mankind was, in many respects, a personal claim, has been 
so well illustrated in the recent suggestive volume, “ Ecce 
Homo,” and is a fact so familiar to every believer’s heart, 
that we need linger no more on the task of excusing the 
prophets for the assertion of his kingly dignity. 

And there were some to whom a nearer vision was granted. 
We will not presumptuously measure swords with Dr. Noyes 
in relation to the famous passage, Isa. lii., liii.; but one thing 
is clear, that, whether from this passage or from others, 
some of the Jews had derived the idea of a suffering Mes- 
siah. And this idea in them is the more remarkable, as it 
was contrary to their general train of thought, their expecta- 
tions and hopes, and as they resorted to a far-sought suppo- 
sition to explain it. Thus says Strauss (“ Life of Jesus,’’ part 
Ill. chap. 1, § 112):— 
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‘‘ Jewish writings are by no means destitute of passages in which 
it is distinctly asserted, that a Messiah would perish in a violent 
manner ; but these passages relate, not to the proper Messiah, the 
offspring of David, but to another, from among the posterity of Jo- 


seph and Ephraim, who was appointed to hold a subordinate position 
in relation to the former.” 


It is from such a general view of Hebrew prophecy as we 
have now taken, that we can best derive a proof of the truth 
of Christianity. It may be hard to fix on any single prophe- 
cy of which it can be pronounced, beyond all doubt, that it 
was intended for Jesus of Nazareth, and received its fulfil- 
ment in him. But it admits of no doubt, that the Jewish 
nation did for ages look forward to an exalted and divinely- 
commissioned Leader, who should establish a universal and 
everlasting dominion. It admits of no doubt, that a young 
man, in humble circumstances, came forward and applied 
these prophecies to himself, in a loftier sense than they had 
been understood, even by those who uttered them. What 
was the result? The world threatened the natural reward of 
insane fanaticism,— utter and contemptible failure; and the 
world did what it could to accomplish its threat, for it cruci- 
fied him. But, notwithstanding this, the prophecy of the old 
Jewish Church has been fulfilled. That crucified Messiah 
has established a dominion which has lasted eighteen hundred 
years, has conquered half the world, and is on its course of 
conquest still. Thus do the prophecy and its fulfilment 
match into and prove each other. Separate them, and each 
part appears as a delusion. If Jesus did not fulfil the Mes- 
sianic prophecies, those prophecies were idle dreams. If the 
prophecies did not relate to Jesus, his whole ministry was 
founded on mistaken presumption. But if a sway extending 
through the world is wider than one over Palestine, and if a 
reign over the hearts and lives of men for centuries is as 
worthy the name of kingdom as the pomp of an earthly 
prince, then that which Jesus founded was a true sovereignty, 
and he is the Messiah, the Heaven-anointed King. 
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Art. III.—-MIGNET AS AN HISTORIAN. 


. Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1814. 
Par M. Mienet, Membre de l’Académie Francaise, Secrétaire 
Perpetuel de Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
Huitieme edition. Paris: Firmin Didot Freres. 1861. 2 vols., 
12mo, pp. 391, 348. 

. Antonio Perez et Philippe II. Par M. Miener.  Troisieme 
edition. Paris: Charpentier. 1854. 12mo, pp. viii. and 419. 

. Histoire de Marie Stuart. Par M. Mienet. Troisieme édition. 
Paris: Charpentier. 1854. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. vi. and 446, 447. 

. Charles- Quint: Son Abdication, son Séjour, et sa Mort au Monas- 
tére de Yuste. Par M. Mianer. Sixieme édition. Paris: 
Didier et Cie. 1863. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 468. 

. Mémoires Historique. Par M. Mienetr. ‘Troisieme édition. 
Paris: Charpentier. 1854. 12mo, pp. 535. 

. Notices et Portraits Historiques et Inttéraires. Par M. Miener. 
Troisieme édition. Paris: Charpentier. 1854. 2 vols., 12mo, 
pp. iv. and 423, 488. 

. Eloges Historiques. Par M. Mianer. Paris: Didier et Cie. 
1864. 12mo, pp. iv. and 365. 


History, it was remarked by M. Villemain, naturally attracts 
the men of our time in preference to every other study; 
and certainly there is no other department of literature 
which has been so assiduously or so successfully cultivated 
by his fellow-countrymen during the last half-century. If 
we recall to mind the Frenchmen whose literary achieve- 
ments have given them a European celebrity, and whose 
works are on the shelves of educated men at home and abroad, 
not more than half a dozen will be found who have not at one 
time or another, in one form or another, given themselves to 
the discussion of historical questions, or to the narration of 
historical events. The cause of this special cultivation of his- 
torical literature in France is sufficiently obvious; for, apart 
from the interest which always attaches to the lives and 
characters of the individuals who have largely influenced the 
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course of public affairs, and to the negotiations, the battles, 
or the discussions in which they took part, the French have 
been irresistibly impelled by the dynastic, social, and govern- 
mental changes of the last eighty years, not only to bestow 
close study on their own annals, but also to investigate the 
history of every other nation. The result has been the pro- 
duction of a body of historical literature of singular richness 
and variety, exhibiting at once careful research, a compre- 
hensive philosophy, and that felicity of expression which 
characterizes the best French prose. Among the writers 
who have acquired the largest measure of popularity at home, 
and whose works have been held in most esteem elsewhere, 
Francois Auguste Alexis Mignet must be placed in the fore- 
most rank. 

He was born on the 8th of May, 1796, at Aix, in Provence, 
the birthplace of not a few distinguished men, among whom 
are the moralist Vauvenargues, the painter Vanloo, and the 
scarcely less celebrated statesman, Comte Portalis; and his 
elementary studies were pursued in the college of that city. 
Here his rapid progress early attracted the notice of the 
inspectors; and, on their nomination, he was transferred to the 
Lycée of Avignon, where he remained until he was nineteen. 
He then returned to his native city, to prepare himself for 
admission to the bar; and, shortly afterward, he made the 
acquaintance of Thiers, who had come from Marseilles for 
the same purpose. A close intimacy at once sprang up 
between the young men, which was fostered by kindred pur- 
suits and tastes, and has withstood all the vicissitudes of a 
half-century of public life. They were. both admitted to the 
' bar in 1818, and for a short time they devoted themselves to 
the uncongenial practice of the law. But their inclinations 
pointed steadily in a different direction, and they soon began 
to turn their attention to purely literary pursuits. A year 
and a half after leaving the law-school, Mignet gained, at 
Nimes, a prize for an “ Eloge de Charles VII.” At a little 
later period, he obtained, on a wider and more conspicuous 
field, the prize offered by the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres for an essay on the condition of France on the 
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accession of St. Louis, and on the changes effected by the insti- 
tutions of that virtuous sovereign. This essay, which was 
written in less than three months, was published in the begin- 
ning of 1822, and was received with much favor, both as a 
pledge of future excellence, and on account of its bold gen- 
eralizations and its vigorous and polished style. Daunou, one 
of the ablest and most influential historical writers of the 
period, made it the subject of special commendation in the 
“Journal des Savants;” and his judgment has been con- 
firmed by subsequent critics. The success of these first 
ventures in literature determined Mignet’s future career ; 
and, like other ambitious and talented Frenchmen, he began 
to look to Paris as his future place of residence. 

In July, 1821, he fixed his home in that city; and shortly 
afterward he began to write political articles for the “ Courrier 
Francais.” His views on the various questions of the day 
were clear, well defined, and firmly held; and he exhibited so 
much ability in the presentation of them, as to elicit the flat- 
tering commendation of so astute a politician as Talleyrand. 
Political discussions, however, were never so attractive to 
Mignet as purely literary topics; and, in the same year in 
which he removed to Paris, his friends suggested to him that 
he should write a history of the French Revolution, and that 
he should deliver a course of historical lectures. He accord- 
ingly gave a course on the Reformation and the Sixteenth 
Century, and another on the English Revolution, at the Athé- 
née, neither of which has been printed, but both of which 
produced a deep impression. He was then only twenty-six, 
and was known to the public only through his successful 
competition for academic honors, and by the enthusiastic 
praise of his friends; but the first words which he uttered 
from the professorial chair placed his success beyond ques- 
tion. Those who were not fortunate enough to hear his 
lecture on St. Bartholomew’s Day, when it was first delivered, 
requested him to repeat it; and, on the second occasion, his 
audience was increased to double its former size. He is de- 
scribed by Sainte-Beuve, who was one of his auditors, as being 
a graceful and pleasant-looking young man, but with an 
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impressive and somewhat austere manner, and a rather pre- 
cise pronunciation. Whether he subsequently pursued his 
investigations into the history of England under the Stuarts, 
or whether he relinquished the field, unwilling to encroach 
on the labors of so admirable an historian as Guizot, does not 
appear; but he has never lost his interest in the history of 
the Reformation, and his collection of materials for its proper 
treatment is rich and abundant, even beyond the requirements 
of the subject. 

The success of these lectures doubtless gave a fresh im- 
pulse to Mignet’s studies; and, in the spring of 1824, when he 
was just twenty-eight years of age, he published his “ Histoire 
de la Révolution Francaise,” the first and most popular of the 
works on which his fame as an historian must rest. The book 
had a prodigious success from the outset; and even now it is 
read with as deep an interest as it excited more than forty 
years ago. It was at once in the hands of every reader in 
France, and was speedily translated into Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and Danish, and not long afterward into English; 
while in Germany no less than six different translations were 
published. It is no doubt true, that some portion of this 
success must be ascribed to the favorable circumstances 
under which the book appeared, and to its exactly meeting 
a popular want. Up to that time, no man in France had 
attempted to take a comprehensive view of the Revolution, or 
to trace the various causes of that terrible convulsion which 
had shaken the Continent to its centre, and uplifted the whole 
social fabric. There had been a plentiful harvest of me- 
moirs, partial narratives, and contemporary publications of 
one kind or another; but no one had yet written a clear and 
compact history of the whole period. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the generation then coming forward to active life 
should eagerly welcome any history which, in a small space, 
exhibited to them the whole momentous story. But it would 
be a painful weakness in a critic to stop here, and attribute 
the rapid sale of the History to these circumstances alone. 
By far the greater portion of Mignet’s early popularity must 
be traced to other causes, — to the same causes, indeed, which 
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render the book fascinating now, and must secure for it a 
permanent place in literature. : 

The more effective and enduring sources of Mignet’s pop- 
ularity as an historian of the French Revolution will be found 
in his comprehensive grasp of his subject, the steady, un- 
broken flow of his narrative, the magnificent sweep of his 
generalizations, his orderly arrangement, and the philosophi- 
cal spirit in which the work is composed. When he began 
to write, he had a thoroughly matured plan and a consistent 
theory ; and, as he proceeded, every event fell into its natural 
place, and every actor performed his assigned part. To this 
it should be added, that his style, which of late years has 
grown inflexible and colorless, is concise, rapid, and often 
picturesque, and that there are many felicitous touches in his 
brief notices of the successive leaders who pass in review 
before him. Beginning with a brief but masterly survey of 
the period which preceded the meeting of the States-General, 
and of the causes which brought about the Revolution, he 
traces the course of events throughout with the same firm 
hand, always preserving the just mean between meagreness 
of outline and profuseness of details. Accustomed, as so 
many English readers have been, to look at the French Revo- 
lution with the horror which Burke’s magnificent diatribes 
are suited to inspire, and to see in it only the frantic revolt of 
an imbruted mob, the views which are thus presented have 
been often criticized, both in England and in this country ; and 
it has been as often remarked, that Mignet’s philosophy is mere 
fatalism. To a certain extent the objection is well-founded, 
and it indicates the chief defect in the book. In his clear 
perception of the relation which one event bore to another, 
Mignet fails to recognize the importance of personal charac- 
ter, and almost eliminates the individual actor. That there 
was a logical, perhaps inevitable, sequence in many of the 
stages of the Revolution, cannot be denied; but it does not 
follow, that this is true of all: and it is not difficult to see, that 
the course of events was often determined by a word or an 
act which might have been different, but was the result of 
personal choice. Apart from this, it is not probable that the 
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general judgment which he passes on the causes, the char- 
acter, or the results of the Revolution, will be overruled, or 
that much exception will be taken by future historians to his 
estimates of individuals. His occasional platitudes, his some- 
what pompous enunciation of mere truisms, and a few gener- 
alizations of doubtful soundness, do not affect the general 
character of the History. 

For several years after the publication of his History, Mignet 
appears to have devoted himself mainly to the collection of 
materials for his contemplated work on the Reformation, and 
to the discharge of his duties as a journalist. In the summer 
of 1829, he was associated with Thiers and Armand Carrel in 
starting the “ National ;” and we believe he was the second 
editor of that celebrated journal. As a writer for this new 
and uncompromising organ of the Opposition, he took a zeal- 
ous and active part against the Government, and he was one 
of the signers of the protest of the journalists in July, 1830. 
But beyond his adhesion to this famous manifesto, which was 
drawn up by his friend and associate Thiers, he did not par- 
ticipate in the events of the Three Days; and, when the new 
order of things was established, he contented himself with 
accepting an honorary appointment as Councillor of State and 
Director of the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The latter office opened to him many important sources of 
historical information; and he discharged its duties with 
marked ability and fidelity, until the subversion of the mon- 
archy in February, 1848, when he was removed by Lamartine. 
One other official duty was intrusted to him by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, —a confidential mission to Spain, in 
1833, on the death of Ferdinand VII., which prepared the 
way for his acquisition, at a later period, of some important 
historical documents, and brought him into personal relations 
with the most distinguished scholars in Spain. In 1832 he was 
designated one of the members of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques; and, on the death of Charles Comte, 
in 1837, he was chosen Perpetual Secretary of that body. A 
few months before his selection for this honorable post, he 


achieved another coveted distinction, and was chosen a Mem- 
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ber of the French Academy. His predecessor was Francois 
Raynouard, the once-celebrated author of a tragedy on the 
fall of the Templars, and a man of no ordinary scholastic 
acquirements. 

The first fruit of his appointment as Director of the Archives 
of Foreign Affairs was the publication of four quarto volumes 
of official documents under the title of “ Négociations relatives 
4 la Succession d’Espagne sous Louis XIV.” These volumes 
appeared at intervals from 1835 to 1842; and accompanying 
them was a very luminous and admirable Introduction, sub- 
sequently reprinted in the “ Mémoires Historiques.” In the 
space of a hundred and seven duodecimo pages, Mignet brings 
before us a rapid but clear and graphic account of the vari- 
ous causes which produced this memorable struggle, of the 
successive phases by which its progress was marked, and of 
the final triumph of the real interests of France. Written in 
accordance with the theory which underlies his earlier work, 
it is one of the best specimens of rapid and condensed narra- 
tion that he has ever given to the world; and nowhere else 
are his powers as a philosophical historian exhibited to 
greater advantage. 

In 1846 he published another work on a Spanish subject, 
“ Antonio Perez et Philippe II.,” the chapters of which had 
previously been printed in the “ Journal des Savants.” This 
book, we suppose, has been more generally read than any 
other of Mignet’s productions, except the “ History of the 
French Revolution; ” but it must be conceded, that the vol- 
ume owes its attractiveness to the extraordinary interest of 
the story, and to the flood of light which it pours on one 
of the most obscure points of Spanish history, rather than to 
any special felicity in the treatment. There is, indeed, the 
same masterly arrangement and the same judicious manage- 
ment of the lights and shades which are found in every one 
of Mignet’s books; for in this respect he is always the con- 
summate artist. But the characterization does not fulfil the 
promise of his earlier years, and there is a perceptible hard- 
ening of the style. With the exception of Antonio Perez and 
Philip himself, we do not carry away a very clear idea of the 
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persons with whom it is the duty of the author to make us 
acquainted; and yet no one who takes the book in hand will 
be ready to lay it aside, until he has turned the last page. 
This, after all, is high praise, since it is one of the ultimate 
tests of a writer’s power; and no one will say that it is un- 
deserved. Mignet has always been fortunate in his choice of 
subjects; but he was never more so than in this instance, 
where, to the intrinsic interest of the story, was added a mys- 
tery which had been gathering over it for centuries, and 
which he has for ever dispelled. 

The life of Perez is, indeed, one of the most remarkable 
episodes in Spanish history; and, if we take into view the 
uncertainty as to the name of his mother, his personal charac- 
ter, the extraordinary vicissitudes of his career, and his mis- 
erable end, it will be difficult to find anywhere a parallel to 
the story. Antonio Perez was the natural son of Gonsalvo 
Perez, Secretary of State to Charles V., and was brought up 
at the court of that monarch. At an early age he became 
the minister and chief favorite of Philip IL, and gradually 
acquired an overwhelming influence in the administration of 
affairs. As minister, and to gratify his own ends, he nour- 
ished. the suspicions which his jealous and implacable master 
had formed against Don John of Austria, and even went so 
far as to cause the murder of Don John’s confidential friend 
and secretary, Escovedo, at the command of Philip. While 
he thus made himself a willing instrument of the most gloomy 
and suspicious of sovereigns, he did not hesitate to become 
the rival of his master in love, and to carry on an intrigue 
with the king’s mistress. Accused of the murder of Escovedo, 
Philip for a time protected him from the murdered secre- 
tary’s kinsmen and friends; and it was not until the discovery 
of his intrigue with the Princess of Eboli that this protection 
was finally withdrawn. He was then thrown into prison, 
where he was kept for eleven years, alternately treated with 
mildness and severity, and finally subjected to torture, while 
his trial was constantly deferred, in accordance with what 
seems to have been the settled policy of Philip’s reign, — 
never to do any thing so long as it was possible to postpone 
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action. At length he escaped into Aragon, and was for a 
time abstracted from the pursuit of his enemies by the Jus- 
ticia of that kingdom; but, being seized by the officers of 
the Inquisition, he was rescued from them by the mob. of 
Saragossa, who, as Mignet well says, “saved him from the 
punishment of a heretic, by throwing away their own liber- 
ties.” He then fled to France, and spent some months at 
Pau, under the protection of Catherine of Bourbon, sister 
of Henry IV. Afterward he went to Paris and London, 
became the friend of Bacon and Essex, and the pensioner of 
Henry IV., and took part in all the negociations among the 
enemies of Philip, down to the death of that prince. But he 
still cherished the unconquerable pride of a Spaniard; and, 
having lost his new friends by his arrogance and his double 
dealing, he passed his last years in Paris, in poverty and 
neglect, and died there, in November, 1611, at the age of 
seventy years, the last survivor of the great men with whom 
he had held such various relations. 3 

Such is the story which Mignet selected for his second 
work, and which he was able to illustrate by a copious supply 
of unpublished documents. It combines in a rare degree the 
personal interest of biography with the wider relations of 
history; and was admirably adapted to exhibit, to the best 
advantage, his habits of diligent research, his powers of lumi- 
nous statement, and his fondness for philosophical generaliza- 
tion. 

Five years after the publication of this work, he gave to the 
press his “ Histoire de Marie Stuart.” Like its predecessor, 
it had been previously printed in part in the “Journal des 
Savants;” but the whole narrative had been recast, and, as 
it now stands, it is the best history of the unfortunate queen 
which has been written. Availing himself of the magnificent 
collection of Mary’s letters, published by Prince Labanoff, and 
of some important documents which he had himself obtained 
from Spain, as well as of the earlier and more common sources 
of information, he has treated the whole subject with a thor- 
oughness and a candor which leave nothing to be desired. 
Opinions as to the guilt or innocence of Mary are so little 
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affected by evidence, that it would be idle to look for a cessa- 
tion of the Marian controversy as the result of any discussion ; 
and we do not suppose that the end has been brought much 
nearer by the unanswerable arguments of our author. On the 
great question of Mary’s complicity in the murder of Darnley, 
his judgment is clear and positive as to her guilt; and, on 
other contested points, his opinions are stated with equal 
clearness and force. At the same time he is never a partisan; 
and throughout he exhibits an unfeigned sympathy with Mary 
in her distresses. For Elizabeth he has.a far less friendly 
feeling, and her character is portrayed in very unattractive 
colors; but his estimate of her differs widely from the portrait 
which has been commonly drawn by her enemies. Feebleness 
of will, irresolution, and a habit of procrastination, have not 
ordinarily been associated with the name of England’s imperi- 
ous queen. That the case of her cousin and rival presented 
immense difficulties to her mind, will be admitted; but it is 
certain that her hesitation to take the final step was the 
result of the peculiar circumstances in which she was placed, 
rather than the characteristic expression of her policy. If 
she inherited her father’s arbitrary temper, she inherited also 
his inflexibility of purpose; and her occasional reluctance to 
act with energy and promptitude sprang from a very differ- 
ent source from that which is obvious in the case of Philip IT. 
Mignet’s character of Elizabeth is only one more illustration 
of the danger of too wide and hasty generalization. But, in 
respect to thoroughness of research, clearness of statement, 
and impartiality of tone, the volumes will compare favorably 
with the best of his writings ; while, as regards style, they are 
little, if at all, inferior to the volume on Antonio Perez, and 
are much better than any of his later productions. 

The “ Histoire de Marie Stuart” was followed, in 1854, by 
a monogram on the last years of the Emperor Charles V., 
mainly founded on the important documents recently obtained 
from the archives of Simancas. The discovery of these new 
materials had set the life of Charles at Yuste in a new light, 
and had made it necessary to re-write that chapter of his 


eventful experience. Robertson had been ignorant of the real 
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facts, and had said little on the subject; but that little was 
altogether wrong. Among the writers who came forward to 
supply Robertson’s omissions and to correct his mistakes, 
Mignet was not the least able or the least successful in his 
treatment of the subject. Writing after all of his competitors, 
we believe, except our own distinguished countryman, Pres- 
cott, he had access to the materials which they had gathered ; 
and, with his accustomed skill as an artist, he has woven 
them into a narrative of surpassing interest. In regard to 
the motives which induced the abdication of Charles, and in 
regard to the manner of his life at Yuste, Mignet differs but 
little from the other writers, though he dwells mainly on the 
retired monarch’s participation in the management of public 
affairs, and utterly rejects the Jeronymite monk’s story, that 
Charles celebrated his own funeral rites. His remarks on this 
point, in particular, are admirably put; and, if they are not 
absolutely conclusive, they at least throw great doubt on the 
story. 

Beside these four principal works, and a very interesting 
and instructive series of papers on the rivalry between 
Charles V. and Francis I., which have appeared at irregular 
intervals within the last ten or twelve years in the pages of 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” Mignet has published four 
volumes of collected miscellanies. The first and most elabor- 
ate of these, the “Mémoires Historiques,” comprises four 
independent essays, three of which are of great value, and 
are in every respect worthy of the writer’s powers. The 
first paper in the collection is a thorough and scholarly essay 
on the condition of Germany in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries, its conversion to Christianity, and its introduction into 
the civilized society of Western Europe. The various learn- 
ing, the comprehensiveness of view, and the fondness. for 
broad generalization, which Mignet brought to the examina- 
tion of his subject, and the admirable manner in which he 
has dealt with it, render this memoir one of the best of his 
minor productions, and a solid and useful contribution to his- 
torical literature. The character of the men by whom the 
conversion of the northern nations was effected, the circum- 
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stances which favored or hindered their work, and the various 
events by which its progress was marked, are all brought 
into clear view, and exhibited in their just relations. The 
next essay, on the territorial and political formation of France, 
from the end of the eleventh century to the end of the fif- 
teenth, is even more worthy of praise, and will lose nothing 
by comparison with the best pages of Thierry’s “ Lettres sur 
VHistoire de France.” Like the first and third papers in the 
volume, it was originally read before the Académie des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politiques; and its design was to trace the 
history of the transformation of France from a feudal state to 
a monarchy, to indicate the various phases which society 
assumed during this transitional period of four centuries, and 


to exhibit in one view the results which had been attained at - 


the end of the fifteenth century. The chief causes of this 
immense revolution Mignet finds in the creation of an urban 
class, the establishment of a standing army, the centraliza- 
tion of justice, the introduction of a financial system which 
brought all parts of the country into direct relation with the 
sovereign, the extinction of the provincial dynasties which 
had issued from Hugh Capet, and the subjection of the clergy 
to the crown; and nowhere else is the gradual but sure 
operation of these causes exhibited with greater clearness 
and precision, or illustrated with a wider learning. The third 
memoir is on the establishment of Calvinism in Geneva. It 
comprises some good character-painting, as in the portraits of 
Farel, Calvin, and Servetus, and there are some graphic de- 
scriptions of the popular disturbances in Geneva; but, on the 
whole, the treatment is less vigorous and satisfactory than 
the reader would be justified in anticipating from an acquaint- 
ance with any other of Mignet’s works. The last paper in 
the volume is the excellent introduction to the “ History of 
the War of the Spanish Succession,” to which reference has 
already been made. 

The first three papers in the “ Notices et Portraits” consist 
of the discourse pronounced by Mignet on his admission to 
the French Academy, and his replies to M. Flourens and 
Baron Pasquier, when they were also admitted to the same 
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distinction. Neither of these addresses has any special im- 
portance ; and they do not rise above the usual level of aca- 
demic discourses. Following them are sixteen biographical 
and critical sketches, read before the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, from 1836 to 1852. Among the emi- 
nent men whose lives and works are thus passed in review 
are Sieyés, our countryman Edward Livingston, Talleyrand, 
the physiologist Broussais, Destutt de Tracy, Daunou, Sis- 
mondi, Charles Comte, Cabanis, Rossi, and Droz. If none of 
these notices is of a character to add to Mignet’s reputation, 
—and some, like that of Talleyrand, which is the longest, are 
quite unworthy of both the author and his subject, — they all 
exhibit familiarity with the lives and characters of the men 
described, and all contain passages of appreciative criticism. 
Mignet is a man of far too great learning and ability not to 
make his remarks on his contemporaries worthy of attentive 
consideration; but he needed a broader field for the best 
exercise of his powers, which are better adapted to historical 
composition than to biography. The last article in the collec- 
tion is a “Life of Franklin,” written in 1848, at the request of 
the French Academy, to counteract the dangerous tendency 
of the socialist theories then prevalent. This practical aim 
gives a special character and coloring to the memoir, which is 
composed in a style of great simplicity and directness, and 
with a constant reference to the lessons of homely wisdom to 
be drawn from the life and writings of Franklin. For this 
purpose, nothing could be better than Mignet’s sketch; and, 
as an exposition of Franklin’s opinions and an account of his 
public and private life, the memoir is worthy of high praise. 
The last volume on our list contains eight notices read 
before the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, sub- 
sequently to the publication of the “ Notices et Portraits,” 
and brings the series down to 1863. The subjects of these 
later discourses are Jouffroy, De Gerando, Laromiguiére, 
Lakanal, Schelling, Comte Portalis, Hallam, and Lord Macau- 
lay. Of these the last is much the best; and it is certainly 
the most genial and appreciative paper of its class which 
Mignet has ever written. The sketches of De Gerando, Por- 
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talis, and Hallam are also worthy of special notice; and alto- 
gether the volume must be pronounced superior to either of 
the volumes of the “ Notices et Portraits,” except perhaps in 
regard to style. Here there is no improvement, if there is 
not indeed a steady decline in ease and flexibility. The 
interminable sentences of his latest writings are but a poor 
substitute for the sharp, crisp periods of the “Histoire de la 
Révolution.” That Mignet’s style should not have improved 
with practice, is one of the most curious and striking facts in 
his literary career; but no one who is familiar with his works 
can fail to notice the fact. 

In this rapid survey of Mignet’s various works, it is impos- 
sible not to be impressed by the good judgment uniformly 
shown in his choice of a subject. There is not one of his 
subjects, except in the case of his official discourses before 
the Academy, which does not possess an intrinsic and endur- 
ing interest; and there is not one which he has not treated 
in a manner to justify his selection of it. In each instance he 
had something new and instructive to communicate; and each 
of his works, except the “ History of the French Revolution,” 
is mainly founded on inedited documents, or on documents of 


which little use had been previously made. Though three 


of-them were first printed in a fragmentary form, they have 
now a unity and compactness which show how carefully he 
had meditated on his theme, and how thoroughly he had 
digested his materials before he began to write. The 
interest and importance of the events to which his several 
works relate, and the freshness of his materials, have doubt- 
less contributed to Mignet’s success as an historian: but they 
do not constitute the solid basis of a lasting reputation; and 
all of his works, as we have seen, exhibit qualities of a high 
order. 

As an historian, he has not only been fortunate in his choice 
of subjects, but he has also been diligent and successful in 
research. He has shown, at all times, consummate skill 
in the arrangement and distribution of his materials, and great 
candor and fairness of statement. With strong convictions 
and but few prejudices, he has never lapsed into the partisan ; 
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and, if his readers may sometimes dissent from his opinions, 
they can never doubt that those opinions have been honestly 
formed, and that the facts adduced in support of them are cor- 
rectly stated. In this respect he must take high rank among 
French historians; and it must be conceded, that his artistic 
taste is never indulged at the expense of truthfulness of 
effect, and never misleads either author or reader. 

To diligence in research, skill in the arrangement of details, 
and impartiality of judgment, must be added great breadth 
and comprehensiveness of view. Mignet never confines him- 
self to a single aspect of his subject, but, having made himself 
acquainted with all the facts which can affect his judgment of 
men or of systems of policy, he looks at it as a whole, and 
presents a finished picture of it to his readers. Hence, among 
his minor productions, those are the best which relate to the 
most important personages, or to the most memorable trans- 
actions; and the greater the demand on his powers, the 
greater is the breadth of learning and aptness of quotation 
which he shows, and the firmer is his grasp of his subject. 

His most striking characteristic, however, is his fondness 
for historical generalization. Here his chief strength lies, 
and here too we may trace the chief source of his faults. In 
his desire to bring all historical events under the operation of 
general laws, he is too apt to overlook the disturbing ele- 
ments to be found in personal character and the freedom 
of personal action. At the same time, the soundness of most 
of his generalizations cannot be denied, and the relations of 
events are marked with great acuteness and precision. In- 
deed, in this respect, Augustin Thierry and Guizot alone 
among French historians are his superiors. 

It is mainly to these qualities that we must trace the 
popularity which his writings have so largely enjoyed among 
his countrymen; and it is on them that his reputation must 
rest. That his life may be protracted until the completion 
of his long-promised “ History of the Reformation,” is much 
to be desired; but, when we remember that he is now 


upward of seventy years of age, there is too little reason for 
such a hope. 
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THE quickening which every form of social and educational 
discussion has experienced since the close of the war, has 
been nowhere more marked than in regard to collegiate edu- 
cation. There is a very wide-spread conviction, that our | 
colleges, as at present organized, are not accomplishing all | 
that this generation has a right to demand of them; and the 
academical year that is now closing has been distinguished 
for earnest and profound discussions as to the best method | 
of bringing them fully into sympathy with the spirit of the 
age. Nor have these institutions themselves been backward 
or ungracious in recognizing their own shortcomings. While , 
in different parts of the country new universities are spring- 
ing up, upon broader, or at any rate different, bases, to keep ! 
pace with the growth of population and the changed demands 
of the times, our Harvards and Yales are adapting themselves 
to the new order of things, with a promptness and cheerful- 
ness which must seem marvellous to those who have been 
accustomed to regard them as a mere embodiment of con- 
servatism. 
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The most notable and encouraging feature of the discussion 
is its hearty and timely protest against the sordid materialism 
of our age and country. What training will best make men; 
how the next generation shall be made wiser and better than 
this, — these are the problems which have most earnestly 
engaged men’s minds: and so long as these are recognized 
as the vital questions of education, we may feel assured, that 
we are going forward, and not backward. It is this that 
gives its highest value to Mr. Mill’s St. Andrew’s address, — 
that he, the most advanced and radical thinker of the day, 
the representative of utilitarianism, the successor of Ben- 
tham, has spoken so noble a word for culture, in the interests 
of the highest utility. Apart from the wisdom of the views 
themselves, the source from which they come —the man who 
probably exercises a more powerful influence upon American 
thought than any one now living — lends every word a pecu- 
liar emphasis. 

The problem before us as a people is twofold, —the organi- 
zation of the university itself, in the American acceptation 
of the term; and the best method of securing that higher 
education which we call distinctively “ liberal,’ and which 
Mr. Mill well defines as “the culture which each ‘generation 
purposely gives to those who are to be its successors, in 
order to qualify them for at least keeping up, and if possible 
for raising, the level of improvement which has been at- 
tained,” and again as “ what every generation owes to the 
next, as that on which its civilization and worth will princi- 
pally depend.” This is Mr. Mill’s definition of what he calls 
“university education.” A university, he adds, “is not a 
place of professional education.” This last is an unessential 
point, which each community may fairly be allowed to settle 
for itself, organizing its “‘ universities,” or institutions of 
highest education, in accordance with its own special customs 
and needs, as indeed is done now; so that the definition of 
the university varies widely in different countries. In Eng- 
land, as Mr. Mill says, it is a place designed solely for 
“liberal education ;” in Germany, on the other hand, it em- 
braces, besides this, all branches of professional education. 
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It seems to us that we in America have a right to develop 
such an institution under this name as is best adapted to our 
national wants, even if, in so doing, we depart from the ac- 
cepted Lnglish definition of the word. In this country we are 
accustomed to use the term in its broadest and radical sense, 
as embracing the whole scope of a higher education, as well 
professional as liberal. For that department of the university 
which is devoted to a general education, to make men,— not 
lawyers, physicians, or civil engineers, — we have reserved 
the word “ college,” which word also we use in a quite differ- 
ent sense from the English, French, or German. That Yale 
College is a true university, while Brown University is noth- 
ing but a college; and that Waterville College, with less than 
fifty students, has chosen, for the sake of the lofty-sounding 
title, to dub itself Colby University, — these facts prove only 
a looseness of practice in the application of the terms: few 
will question that they are in general distinguished as we 
have indicated. 

The true American university is not, however, confined in 
its scope to the liberal course of study and the so-called 
“gentlemanly professions,’ which are all that are as yet 
combined with most of our Eastern institutions. It should 
embrace every branch of knowledge as science which a man 
may need, whether for culture or for earning his bread. We 
question the utility of attempting, in these institutions, to 
enter into the practical details, whether of agriculture or 
the mechanic arts, any further than is necessary for illus- 
trating the scientific principles. Law schools and medical 
schools do not make lawyers and doctors, but adepts in their 
respective sciences: the application of their theories must be 
learned by means of office-work and sick-room visiting, before 
the student is competent to practise by himself. So the agri- 
cultural schools, we fancy, will not turn out farmers, but 
agriculturists ; and we are afraid those will be disappointed 
who expect that—in the East, at any rate, where tilling 
the ground is so hard work, and conducted on so small a 
scale —common farmers will avail themselves of them to any 
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great extent. But we may expect from these institutions a 
powerful influence in raising the standard of agriculture 
among us; and this science, as well as every other, should be 
included in a university course. Harvard is not therefore, as 
yet, a complete type of the American university, inasmuch 
as it does not aim at embracing all departments of human 
science. 

The first point therefore in the organization of a university, 
is this broad distinction, generally recognized, between the 
college, whose object is pure culture, and the professional 
schools, which prepare a man for earning his living. The 
former of these entitles the graduate to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and is properly supplemented, as at the 
University of Michigan, by a post-graduate course, continuing 
the general culture of the college course, and entitling to 
the degree of Master of Arts. We think, therefore, on the 
ground of this general distinction, that Mr. White, in his 
admirable scheme for the organization of Cornell University, 
has made a mistake in putting the “ Department of Juris- 
prudence, History, and Political Economy ” among the pro- 
fessional schools, as a department of the “ Division of Special 
Sciences and Arts.” His remarks on the importance of 
this department, and the peculiar benefits our community is 
likely to derive from it, are eminently just. We are at this 
moment as a nation suffering more from an ignorance of the 
most fundamental principles of political science, than from 
any other cause; and we look with confidence to the new 
university, under the guidance of Mr. White, to aid in form- 
ing a better race of public men: but it seems to us, that this 
branch of study, not being one which students will follow with 
a view to a life-profession, but rather to special culture, would 
properly belong to a post-graduate course. 

The second of the two questions indicated above,— the 
nature, scope, and method of liberal education, —is that which 
has been chiefly discussed, as is natural in a community 
which has its universities already in existence, and needs 
only to perfect them. This discussion was opened by Dr. 
Hedge, in his Alumni address last July; and the general plan 
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which he sketched has been admirably developed in detail in 

a recent paper in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” * The mind of the 

community has been steadily settling, under this discussion, 

upon four general principles, each of which was laid down 

more or less distinctly by Dr. Hedge. These are,—1. That 

the classics should still form a necessary part of such a 

course; 2. That the natural sciences justly claim a larger 

share than they have generally received; 3. That more free- 

dom of choice should be allowed in the studies pursued; 4. 

That college discipline should be materially modified, as befits 

institutions designed for men, not boys. / 
We do not propose to discuss at any length the claims of the 

classics to the position which has been assigned them, espe- 

cially seeing that the turn taken by the discussion renders 

this on the whole unnecessary. We will, however, say a few 

words upon certain reasons for considering Latin, in combina- | 

tion with mathematics, the best mental training there is for 

boys of between fifteen and eighteen, which we do not | 

remember to have seen sufficiently analyzed. Nobody denies | 

that the natural sciences and the modern languages, set up as 

the peculiar rivals of the classics, must form a part of every 

gentleman’s education; and, if a person has not time and 

opportunity for all of these, no doubt he should in most cases | 

study French and German, rather than Latin and Greek. 

It is often forgotten in this discussion, that we are speaking 

only of those who are able to devote themselves to study for 

a long enough time to obtain that systematic and well-rounded 

education which we call distinctively liberal. For these we 

claim, that, at the age specified, Latin is superior to either of 

its rivals, and largely for the reason, which is often made an 

argument against it, that it is harder, and requires more care-. 

ful and systematic use of the mental powers. The natural 

sciences are partly studied by observation and mere memory, 

and so far should come very early in the education of a child; 

partly mathematical, belonging strictly to the mathematical 

course; partly experimental and theoretical, calling for the | 
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exercise of the highest powers of the trained mind.* At six- 
teen, a boy has no ideas of his own, and this higher range of 
physical inquiry is beyond his grasp and appreciation. Natu- 
ral history is too much a matter of mere memory to give his 
mind the exercise it requires at that stage. What he needs 
just then is work, not play,—work hard enough to call his 
mind into full activity; and for boys there is very little danger 
of overworking mentally. We do not think it desirable that 
the work at this age should be made easy: attractive and inter- 
esting it can and should be made. There is the same sort of 
pleasure to a healthy mind in mastering a difficulty, and in 
dealing with intellectual problems adapted to its strength, 
that there is to a heaithy body in catching a fly-ball or pulling 
a strong oar. We have never yet known an intelligent boy 
of suitable age, who could not be made to enjoy that greatest 
stumblingblock and mystery of Latin, the oratio obliqua. 

The same consideration that gives Latin a preference over 
botany or zodlogy, its greater difficulty, gives it also a pref- 
erence over French or German, — though German, no doubt, 
comes nearest of all studies to the ancient languages in the 
quality of the training it secures, and is the very best sub- 
stitute for them. The philological study of one’s native lan- 
guage, for instance, belongs properly to a more advanced 
stage than that of any other language; for the reason, that to 
study it superficially is so very easy that in most persons 
it will train nothing but the memory, while to study it to any 
purpose calls for a mind thoroughly trained, and stored with 
all varieties of parallel knowledge. There is, however, besides 
the difference in difficulty, a distinction in the essential char- 
acter and structure of the modern languages, which renders 








* Dr. Whewell has made a very good statement of the limitations of the physi- 
cal sciences for the purposes of discipline, although he entirely overlooks, and 
indeed denies, their value at a higher stage of education in training the powers 
of thought, of which Mr. Mill gives so admirable an analysis. “The effect of 
the clear insight of geometry or mechanics cannot be efficiently replaced by 
sciences which exhibit a mass of observed facts and consequent doubtful specu- 
lations, as geology ; or even by other sciences, as chemistry and natural history, 
which, though they involve philosophical principles, can only be learnt by pre- 
senting numerous facts to the senses.” —University Edition, p. 41. 
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them much less adapted either to mental discipline or to that 
philological culture which all admit to be one of the most 
important elements of education. The difficulties of Latin 
and Greek lie in their constructions ; of the modern languages, 
in their idioms. In reading French, all that is necessary is to 
know the meanings of the words, which is purely a matter of 
memory ; or, if any difficulty occurs, it is in most cases as to 
the particular meaning attached to a particular collocation of 
words, which again is purely a matter of memory. The same 
is true, although in a less degree, of German. In Latin and 
Greek, on the other ‘hand (especially Latin, which is, except 
in its roots, much further removed from the modern languages 
than Greek), the idioms are of very subordinate importance; 
and translating a sentence is in the main an exercise of judg- 
ment and skill,— much less a matter of mere memory than in 
any of the other languages. This characteristic of modern 
languages renders them especially fitted for children, who 
learn by memory and catch idioms readily ; and we would for 
this reason have French and German learned very young. 
Latin and Greek, appealing as they do mainly to the reason, 
are equally fitted for young people of sixteen and _ there- 
abouts, for whom the main object is the training of the reason- 
ing powers. 

Latin, therefore, being furthest removed from English, — 
English being the most idiomatic of all languages, and Latin 
the least, — forms the best instrument for that important 
branch of philological instruction which consists in comparing 
the modes of expression in one’s own language with those in 
another. Without this, as has been well remarked, no person 
can be said really to know his own language; and while we 
freely admit that even French, the language most similar to 
English in roots, constructions, arrangement, and idiomatic 
character, may be made very serviceable for this purpose, we 
maintain that no other of the languages usually studied, not 
even Greek, can at all compare with Latin for it. 

Again, leaving out of sight these points of difficulty and 
contrast, Latin is, of all languages, that best suited to the 


abstract study of modes of expression; because it was the 
5* 
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first language in which these were treated logically and in 
accordance with rigid rules, and still remains the most logi- 
cally constructed of languages. The constructions in Greek 
are loose and irregular compared with Latin. The Greeks had 
not fully developed the idea of law in language, any more than 
in politics; and, while their subtilty of thought led them to 
use the moods with great exactness and nicety, their syntax 
of government was quite inexact.* In these respects the 
modern languages’ owe much of their accuracy of structure 
to imitation — often unskilful — of Latin; and no one of them, 
not even German, approaches its model. 

For these reasons, besides those which have been 6o well 
stated by Mr. Mill and others that we need not repeat them, 
we think that the classics are entitled to their place as the 
leading study in a liberal education, during a certain period 
of life. We would not be understood as defending the bar- 
barous method usually pursued in the study of the classics, 
by which years are worse than wasted in acquiring useless 
knowledge, while a serviceable acquaintance with the lan- 
guage professedly studied is not acquired. Latin is generally 
begun much too young, and taught much too exclusively from 
grammars, which are, after all, not Latin, but somebody’s 


account of Latin. Once the paradigms thoroughly learned, 


we believe that the principal work should be translating and 
analyzing; and that syntax can be much better learned from 
the author read, with the help of a teacher, than from any 
grammar. But this discussion is apart from our present 
object. 

The question is often asked, why, granting all that has been 
said in favor of the study of the classics, one classical lan- 
guage is not enough,— why it should be necessary to learn 
both Greek and Latin. We answer frankly, that we do not 
think it necessary. We say, as we did of classical study in 
general, that those who have the time, means, and taste had bet- 





* Expressions hanging so loosely in a sentence, so utterly independent of it 
in structure, as sibi quisque, in multis sibi quisque imperium petentibus (Sall. Jug., 18), 
are exceedingly rare in Latin, but common enough in Greek. 
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ter study Greek as well as Latin; but we believe that a large 
class of young men will be more benefited by substituting 
something else in the place of Greek. To those who have 
not special philological tastes, one classical language will give 
all the philological training desired; and, if we could have 
only one of the two, we should, with this end, choose Latin, 
—partly for the reasons already given, partly on account 
of the excessive difficulty of Greek, which special difficulty 
again is mainly either in the memory or in“nice details. We 
think the true course is that recommended by Mr. Atkinson 
two years ago, which had, indeed, been adopted by Mr. Mann 
at Antioch College, some ten years before, — to have two paral- 
lel courses: one, the regular college course, as usually pursued; 
the other, the same in all other respects, but substituting 
other studies — say modern languages—for Greek. This is 
the plan adopted in Cornell University, where the ‘ Second 
General Course,” as it is called, has for its principal studies 
Latin and German. Great care is needed, however, and great 
difficulty experienced, in laying out a course that shall be any 
thing like an equivalent for Greek, whether in difficulty or 
as an exercise of the mental faculties. 

Another argument for this will, perhaps, be new to many. 
A cry is raised by the academies and preparatory schools, 
that they are overworked; that “ the few young men who are 
fitting for college receive undue attention, to the exclusion 
and great detriment of that much larger number who do not 
intend to enter any college.” * It is urged in many quarters 
that Greek should be removed from the list of preparatory 
studies, and made a college study. We do not think well of 
this proposition. If Greek is to be learned at all, it should 
be learned well, and needs all the time that is now bestowed 
upon it: the time required to learn Greek thoroughly in 
college could be ill spared from other branches. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s proposition seems to us to give all the relief needed. 
If there were two courses in college, one with Greek and the 









* See a striking paper by George W. Jones, Principal of Delaware Literary 
Institute, in the Proceedings of the New-York University Convocation, 1866. 
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other without, the small academies might confine themselves 
to fitting for the non-Greek course: those who wished to study 
Greek would go to the large schools and academies. 

As to the claims of the natural sciences, only one remark 
need be made. Few will question that they already receive 
their due proportion of time in the college course: the mis- 
take is in requiring no preparation upon these branches. So 
much of natural history as should form a part of the informa- 
tion of young mer of this age, and so much of physics and 
chemistry as is purely descriptive, and preparatory to the 
severer mathematical course of the college years, should be 
added to the present requirements for entrance. This would 
elevate the character of the college course, not only by 
making it possible to give more physical instruction than at 
present, in the same space of time, but also by bringing stu- 
dents to college with better trained and better balanced 
minds.* 

The two points which we have already considered have 
hardly needed discussion, because they are points upon 
which the community has its mind already pretty well made 
up. The third point, however,—the need of a greater lib- 
erty of choice to the students, although quite as generally ac- 
cepted as a principle, —is open to great variety of opinion in 
detail. It is a good many years since Harvard College first 
recognized the general principle, by setting apart a certain 
number of studies in the higher classes as required, and 
allowing the students to elect, every year, one or two from the 
remaining branches. So far has this principle been carried 
out, that the catalogue of the present year contains, for the 
first term, Senior, ten elective studies, and four required. It 
has, however, we believe, always been felt that this system 
was attended with the disadvantage of rendering the mental 
training of the individual students too irregular, too de- 
pendent upon caprice; and we are far from considering this 
the best way of deciding the problem. 





* For an admirable statement of the arguments upon this point, see a paper by 
Dr. Barnard, President of Columbia College, read at the New-York University 
Convocation for 1866. 
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We believe that no other prominent college has the elec- 
tive system in this form, except to a very limited extent, in 
the Senior year. Cornell University proposes to secure the 
desired liberty of selection, by laying out four independent 
courses, — one for Greek and Latin, the second for Latin and 
German, the third for German and French, the fourth scien- 
tific; besides a fifth, which is called the “ Optional Course,” 
which is to consist of selections made by the student from 
the various regular courses, and which will not, we suppose, 
entitle to a degree. This method we consider much supe- 
rior to the “elective,” as combining freedom of choice with 
systematic arrangement of studies. We are not informed 
whether all these courses entitle to the same degree. If we 
might be allowed to express an opinion, we should say that 
the accepted usage of the title Artiwm Baccalaureus pre- 
supposes classic training, not perhaps necessarily Greek, but 
certainly Latin; and that, while we should readily give this 
degree to the “second course,” we should demur at bestowing 
it upon the “ third.” 

The Cornell plan, however, as well as every other one, 
requires another element in order to make it meet ail the 
highest wants of our American community,—an element 
hinted at by Dr. Hedge, and a plan for which has been pre- 
sented with considerable detail in the recent article in the 
Atlantic. It was, we believe, in these pages* that attention 
was first drawn to the characteristic and distinctive excel- 
lence of the English and American university systems; that 
ours is democratic, giving the whole body of students a 
respectable education, far better than is received by the ave- 
rage in the English universities, which, in accordance with 
their aristocratic character, expend their energy in turning 
out, every year, a very few men of acquirements such as in 
this country are reached by none. The English, we know, 
are reforming their schools and universities in the direction 
of greater liberality and general usefulness: we, on our part, 
need to move towards them in some way, to make it possible 











* See “ Christian Examiner” for November, 1865. 
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for a student at our universities to obtain as thorough an 
education as he desires in any branch of learning. The 
country needs nothing just now, so much as men of culture. 

In making any reform, we must carefully avoid lessening 
in any way the present efficiency of the institution. The 
American college, with all its defects, is the natural out- 
growth of American institutions and character, and, on the 
whole, has satisfied the requirements of American culture. 
Further, these requirements will continue to be, for the mass 
of students, precisely what they have been. But new re- 
quirements, for a limited number of students, are now added 
to the old: the community has advanced to the point when 
it demands, not merely the broadening of its general culture, 
which we have already spoken of, but the deepening and 
intensifying of special culture. To meet this want, the plan 
proposed by the writer in the “ Atlantic” seems to us precisely 
adapted. He would continue a curriculum like the present, 
imposed upon all students as a pass course, containing the 
minimum required for graduating without special honors; 
and, in place of the present elective studies, would institute a 
class course, consisting of a number of special ériposes, of which 
each student of ambition would select one or two for exhaust- 
ive study, and for honors, if rank should continue to be given. 
We do not desire here to do any thing more than direct 
attention to the general outlines of a plan, which appears to 
promise all that could be desired in elevating the general 
character of American scholarship. Such a system, adopted 
and tested in any one of our first-class universities, would, if 
found to work well, be introduced gradually into other col- 
leges, wherever it should be found desirable. 

The introduction of this plan, and we hope the progress of 
public sentiment at any rate, would carry with it the abo- 
lition of marks for recitation, and of rank, unless perhaps as 
depending upon a final examination. It would not be possible 
to devise any more effectual means of taking all the enthu- 
siasm and inspiration out of a recitation, than one which 
makes a scholar afraid to answer lest he should be wrong, 
and therefore receive a low mark; and, on the other hand, 
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forces the teacher to keep his eye open to every blunder or 
forgetfulness, not with a view to setting it right, but to deter- 
mine whether the abstract value of the performance is six, 
seven, or the coveted eight. Marks may sometimes be of 
service in giving the first impulse to ambition, where the 
standard of study is very low: but even here we believe 
they generally do more harm than good; and, where there 
exists the slightest spark of intellectual ambition, nothing is 
needed but good teaching to quicken it into a flame. 

These discussions have proceeded upon the assumption, 
that a broad line is to be drawn, as Dr. Hedge proposes, 
between the Freshman year and the college course proper, 
with a view, indeed, to eventually abolishing this year alto- 
gether. For the present, no doubt, it is necessary that there 
should be a preparatory and probationary year in the college 
itself, inasmuch as many of the preparatory schools are quite 
incompetent to fit scholars for the advanced college course. 
We believe, however, that the difficulties from this source, in 
the way of giving up the Freshman year, are exaggerated; 
and that, if it were boldly lopped off,—say at two years’ 
notice, — the schools would adapt themselves without diffi- 
culty or delay to their new duties. The smaller schools 
would fit for the academies, and the academies for the univer- 
sities; and—a consideration which is often overlooked — 
who can doubt that experienced teachers, like Mr. Dixwell 
and Dr. Taylor, would prepare students on the studies of the 
Freshman year much more satisfactorily than the average of 
college tutors upon whom the work is put, who are neces- 
sarily inferior both in scholarship and skill to these gen- 
tlemen ? 

The establishment of these ériposes for the three years of 
the college course would necessitate an enlargement of the 
preparatory course, by making it embrace not merely Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, as at present, or natural science, as 
urged above, but also some general though accurate knowledge 
of modern history and the English language. Modern history 
is too much neglected in this country; and, while there is 
much force in Mr. Mill’s doubts as to the possibility of its 
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being taught efficiently in school, it certainly ought to be 
known, in some way, before entering college. Weare inclined 
to think that the best way would be to prescribe an acquaint- 
ance with some particular works, the preparation in which 
should be left to the private reading of the scholar, stimu- 
lated by the knowledge that he has to pass an examination 
upon them, and assisted by occasional familiar talks and lec- 
tures by the teacher. 

With the Freshman year cut off, the studies made so 
largely voluntary, and the average age of the students 
so much advanced as would necessarily be the case, the 
college discipline might be very materially diminished in 
amount, and relieved of harshness and obtrusiveness, — 
might, indeed, almost be reduced, as Dr. Hedge suggests, 
to the single item of expulsion. It is safe to say, that two- 
fifths of the misconduct of students arises from the natural 
repugnance of young men to arbitrary rules, and another two- 
fifths to the dormitory system. Cornell University promises 
to be free from both these sources of trouble. The dormi- 
tory system, at any rate, is there placed upon its true basis, 
as simply a convenience, a favor to students, and, to a certain 
extent, a protection against exorbitant charges in private 
houses. The inmates are to be treated as gentlemen, and left 
to maintain order among themselves. If they cannot do this, 
they will be turned out in a body; and, if no body of stu- 
dents can be found who can live together orderly and respect- 
ably, the dormitories will be closed. We venture to say that 
the dormitories will never be closed. 

Another good result of the separation of the Freshman 
year from the college course proper would be the greater 
freedom and variety which it would be possible to introduce 
into the preparatory course, and the increased dignity it 
would give to the preparatory schools. Exeter and Andover 
would be raised at once to the rank of the German gymnasia, 
and would be able to have the same completeness and variety 
in the course that is usual there. There is a kind of super- 
stitious feeling in regard to the course as prescribed in the 
college catalogues, as if there were something sacred in 
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the whole of Virgil and Cesar’s “ Gallic War,’ and in those 
particular orations of Cicero which Mr. Folsom happened to 
adopt from a selection made for this purpose fifty years ago. 
And, although the catalogue distinctly offers to recognize 
equivalents, hardly any school avails itself of the permission ; 
less than ever, since this particular set of prose authors has 
been petrified into one big book, which has been adopted in 
nearly all schools. We may feel sure that, when the great 
schools have the work of the Freshman year added to their 
present duties, they will not any longer submit to the drud- 
gery of going over the same unvarying round, year after year. 

There is another consideration of great importance, to - 
which, we believe, attention was first directed by the most 
eminent of American classical teachers, Dr. Taylor, of Ando- 
ver, —the burden that is imposed upon preparatory schools, 
by the necessity of preparing every part of this great mass of 
Greek and Latin for examination in detail. There should be 
a distinction made between two classes of work, — analysis 
and translation. A scholar kept at drill all the time, as is too 
often done now-a-days, fails to acquire that facility in the 
use of the language which certainly ought to be possessed 
upon entering college. We have the testimony of Professor 
Bowen to the striking fact, that all the time that the standard 
of scholarship has been rising at Cambridge, and the knowl- 
edge of the classic languages becoming more minute and 
accurate, the knowledge of classical literature, and familiarity 
with the classic authors, have been on the decline. One of the 
chief aims of a course should be to read a large amount, to 
go over a great deal of ground, — not carelessly, but, on the 
other hand, without dwelling upon minute points of grammar 
and antiquities, — simply with a view to obtaining a practical 
mastery over the language. The amount of Latin and Greek 
upon which a scholar is expected to pass a critical examina- 
tion, in order to enter Harvard, is much larger than at the 
English universities; and, as a necessary consequence, the 
critical study being spread over so wide an extent, cannot 
be so accurate and thorough anywhere as it is in England, 


in regard to the smaller amount of Latin and Greek examined 
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upon. We venture to say, that a rigid examination upon one 
book each of Cesar, Virgil, Xenophon, and Homer, and one 
Oration of Cicero, if combined with some assurance that a 
much larger amount had been carefully translated, and a test 
as to the capacity to translate a passage from some author 
that has not been read, would give a wether result than the 
present examination. 

We are not willing to close without drawing attention to one 
or two points in Mr. Mill’s address, — so wise in themselves, 
and yet so at variance with the prevailing practice, that it 
seems impossible to repeat them too often, or insist upon 
them too earnestly. One is as to dogmatism in teaching. 
He says of instruction in moral philosophy (p. 78), “ I could 
wish that this instruction were of a somewhat different type 
from what is ordinarily met with. I could wish that it were 
more expository, less polemical, and, above all, less dogmatic.” 
And again (p. 80), as to the question of religious instruction 
in schools, “On neither side of this controversy do the dis- 
putants seem to me to have sufficiently freed their minds 
from the old notion of education, — that it consists of the dog- 
matic inculcation, from authority, of what the teacher deems 
true.” It were to be wished, that our American instructors 
would follow the hint here given more largely than they do. 
Our national practice of teaching every thing from books 
tends, no doubt, to render instruction here even more dog- 
matic than in England. We should be glad to have more of 
these branches, which are mainly the objects of abstract 
thought, rather than exact science, treated in a more personal 
manner, by the intellectual contact of professor and students. 
One reads the Dialogues of Plato, with a sort of despairing 
wish, that those who have the forming of the minds of the 
young men in our colleges had some process for reaching and 
influencing them, as effective as that of the ancients. 

We cannot better close than with a second quotation, full 
of encouragement to those who have feared moral deterio- 
ration from the secularizing of our American education. We 
believe that this fear is utterly groundless; that the objects 
of education are in themselves so high,— the forming of char- 
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acter and training of the mind,— that conscientiously pursued, 
they cannot fail to elevate and purify both teacher and 
taught; nay, that an ordinary recitation in an every-day study 
is itself an exercise and a lesson in morals. Mr. Mill says 


(p. 76): — 


“The moral or religious influence which an university can exercise, 
consists less in any express teaching, than in the pervading tone of the 
place. Whatever it teaches, it should teach as penetrated by a sense 
of duty; it should present all knowledge as chiefly a means to worthi- 
ness of life, given for the double purpose of making each of us practi- 
cally useful to his fellow-creatures, and of elevating the character of 
the species itself; exalting and dignifying our nature. There is nothing 
which spreads more contagiously from teacher to pupil than elevation 
of sentiment. Often and often have students caught, from the living 
influence of a professor, a contempt for mean and selfish objects, and 
a noble ambition to leave the world better than they found it, which 
they have carried with them throughout life.” 





Art. V.—SERVICES OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 


Les Moines d Occident depuis Saint Benoit jusqu’a Saint Bernard. 
Par Le Comte pe Monracempert. Paris et Lyon: Jacques 
Lecoffre et Cie. 


“Monk,” said Voltaire, “what is that profession of thine? 
It is that of having none; of engaging thyself by an oath to be 
a slave and a fool, and to live at the expense of others.” 

The strange contradiction to ordinary habits exhibited in the 
monastic life, the excesses and absurdities into which this con- 
tradiction was often pushed, and the striking contrast between 
the actual life of the monk and his theoretical and professed 
life, have made’ an easy and inviting subject for wit and ridi- 
cule. Monasticism has become a commonplace of satire. 
Monkish corruption and monkish ignorance have been made 
bywords. At the time of the Reformation, when the institu- 
tion was suppressed throughout Protestant Christendom, it had 
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sunk into complete degeneracy, and the current impression of 
it then has colored all succeeding estimates of its character. 
It has thus come to be regarded by many as a patron of idlers, 
a nurse of ignorance or at least of unreasoning pedantry, a 
seminary of vice, and a burden upon society. 

Yet, if this is its real character, we cannot but wonder at 
the long period during which this infliction was borne without 
attempt at removal. We see it already wide spread in the 
days when the edicts of Roman emperors were the law of 
the world, when Grecian philosophy flourished in the schools 
of Antioch and Alexandria, and gladiators fought in the am- 
phitheatres of Rome. We see it passing unimpaired through 
the deluge of barbarism which overwhelmed so utterly all the 
other monuments of ancient power and wisdom, spreading 
over every country of Europe, and enduring through all the 
violence, disorders, and revolutions of the Middle Age. We 
find it under emperors and feudal lords, aristocracies and re- 
publics, under civilization and barbarism. It subsists unchal- 
lenged for more than ten centuries, —centuries not lacking in 
vicissitudes and storms; and we cannot but ask whether it has 
been judged aright. Could an institution, precluded by its 
cardinal principle from renewing its numbers from its own 
bosom, and therefore requiring constant accessions and support 
from without, have endured through so many centuries, and 
under such a variety of circumstances, if it was so mischievous, 
so profitless, or so absurd, as many would have us believe ? 

To vindicate the monastic institution from the charges laid 
against it, to display its great deeds, to restore the awreole to 
the brows of its forgotten heroes, is the object of the work 
cited at the head of this article, the third volume of which, 
after a long delay, has been recently published. Count Monta- 
lembert brings to the work an extensive and minute knowledge, 
a zeal amounting to enthusiasm, a fluent and animated style, 
and a somewhat too exuberant eloquence. Making use of the 
data contained in his narrative (which, however, as yet comes 
down only to the year 633), with other facts scattered in 
various works, commonly voluminous and not in the hands of 
the general reader, it is our aim to give a succinct account 
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of the services for which the world is indebted to the monastic 
orders. . 

For six centuries, during the corruptions which attended 
the decline and the desolations which followed the fall of the 
Roman empire, the monastic system provided the only secure 
home for gentler natures, for devout spirits, for studious and 
inquiring minds. ‘ Had not such retreats,” says Macaulay, 
“been scattered here and there among the huts of a miserable 
peasantry and the castles of a ferocious aristocracy, European 
society would have consisted merely of beasts of burden and 
beasts of prey.” It is a beautiful and impressive picture that 
Whittier has drawn in his little poem, “The Hermit of the 
Thebaid,” of the austere anchorite found in his solitude by a 
little child, and led back by his guidance to the world, to learn 
that the life of use and patient trust that is found in the home 
is more than the devotions of the recluse, that a man is more 
than a saint: and the lesson is full of instruction for us. But 
it was precisely because such homes and such a life could not 
be had in that period, that men took refuge in monasteries. 
‘‘There would be no need of monasteries,” said Chrysostom, 
‘if the cities were Christian; but the cities are not Christian.” 
And he more than makes good his statement by the picture he 
draws of the revolting manners he had beheld in the great 
cities of the East. Society, after what was called the conver- 
sion of the empire, still maintained the institutions, the laws, 
and the manners of heathenism, and a considerable portion of 
the people were still avowedly pagan. So, through the first 
part of the middle ages, society in its customs and spirit was 
more barbarian and heathen than Christian. The choice was 
not between the Christian world and the monastery, but be- 
tween the monastery and all the sufferings, trials, and debasing 
influence of a world practically pagan or barbarian. Even 
where true Christian homes could be had, there was no security 
in the enjoyment of their advantages. They were liable at any 
moment to be invaded and despoiled. They were privileges 
full of peril. Often he was happiest who had least to lose. 
From the invading hordes, from the host of military marauders 


and freebooters, tyrants and oppressors, the monastery alone, 
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fortified: by the strong bulwarks of sanctity and superstition, 
gave safe protection. It was the refuge of the weak and the 
oppressed, the vanquished, the despoiled, and the houseless. 
In reading the annals of the barbarian age, we continually mect 
with instances of the victims of rapine, violence, and passion 
seeking sanctuary in the monastery as the only inviolable 
retreat. Whatever was most precious was in those days com- 
mitted to the care of the monks, as for instance the charters of 
liberty wrested by the people from their despotic masters. 

The overthrow of the Roman Empire by the invasion of the 
barbarians was necessary for the future of civilization and 
Christianity. By the conversion of the empire, a better image 
had been imprinted upon the metal; but the metal retained the 
same composition, and Christianity toiled in vain to purge it of 
its impurity. It could neither quicken nor renew the body 
of which it had gained possession. The process of decay had 
gone on so long, that the rottenness had reached the very bones. 
The old society must be rent asunder, limb from limb; particle 
from particle resolved back into its original elements; new 
life, fresh virtue, new principles of honor, purity, and indepen- 
dence, must be introduced and incorporated; and, from the 
seething mixture, as from a Medean caldron, came forth 
the new structure of society. The barbarians were still but 
barbarians, uncultured and lawless, with the ferocity and 
brutality of savages, their passions roused to the utmost inten- 
sity by the temptations and license of conquest.. There was . 
need not only of secure places of shelter from the storm, but 
that the new element should be tamed and softened; that its 
heathen superstitions should be displaced by Christian beliefs ; 
that ignorance should be enlightened ; that customs should be 
moulded into correspondence with Christian ideas. 

For the inestimable service of Christian missions, no less 
than for shelter to the imperilled germs of piety and culture, 
we are indebted to the monastic institution. The monks alone 
had at once the zeal, the organization, and the moral ascen- 
dency the work required. The more simple and less preten- 
tious virtues of Christianity, the sweet graces of domestic 
fidelity, of gentleness and serenity in the common duties of 
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life, of purity and honesty and affectionate ministrations 
among their fellow-men, would have made little if any impres- 
sion on the rude minds of the barbarians. They wanted more 
striking signs of holiness, vivid contrasts to their ordinary 
life, imposing spectacles to awe their rude imagination. The 
more excessive a man’s austerities, the more indubitable the 
proof of his sincerity and of the power of the faith he taught. 
f The remoter his life from that of ordinary mortals, the nearer 
would it seem to divinity, and the more likely to enjoy the 
special favor of God. - If in personal qualities or in religious 
zeal some members of the secular clergy might equal the 
monks, yet it was hardly possible for them to reach an equal 
influence, and still more difficult to keep it. The simple priest 
or bishop stood alone, in great measure without support. 
Seen every day, he was likely to fall into contempt from mere 
familiarity: at least, the barbarians would despise his pious 
customs and unwarlike ways; and often he did not escape 
maltreatment and pillage at their hands. But it required 
great hardihood to attack a congregation of holy men within 
consecrated ground. The concentration of so many saints and 
so many sacred relics within the monastery’s walls, hedged 
it round with a mysterious and awful sanctity, respected even 
by those who respected nothing else. 

Again, the monks were pioneers of free labor and the mod- 
ern industrial civilization. The ruinous taxation of the later 
empire, the repeated waves of invasion, the insecurity of 
property, and the cessation of industry which they caused, . 
had rendered the greater part of Europe waste and desolate. 
Marshes were formed over whole districts. Wild and tangled 
forests covered hill and valley, interrupted only by the great 
watercourses, and inhabited only by wild beasts. . Into these 
uncultivated tracts, into the deepest recesses of these gloomy 
solitudes, the monks penetrated in little bands, often even 
singly. They hewed down the dense woods, and erected their 
stately abbeys. The sagacious founder of the Benedictine 
Order had seen clearly, that the great danger in the path of 
monastic life lay in idleness, and had made constant manual 
or mental occupation, when not engaged in devotional exer- 
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cises, the cardinal principle of his rule. The waste land 
around the abbey was transformed into rich fields and or- 
chards. Wildernesses were pierced and opened to cultivation 
in all parts; and civilization regained the tracts which it had 
lost. To these painful and persevering labors the richest dis- 
tricts of France trace their prosperity. Montalembert gives 
a list of over twenty towns of France, named after canonized 
monks; and nearly forty more, all important places, which, 
though not bearing their origin written in their names, yet 
were none the less born in the shadow of the cloister, and 
under the protection of monastic rule. According to the cal- 
culation of M. Longueval, three-eighths of the cities and towns 
of France may be traced to this source. 

‘‘ They were the first agriculturists,’ says Mrs. Jameson, 
speaking of the Benedictines, “who brought intellectual re- 
sources to bear on the cultivation of the soil, to whom we owe 
experimental farming and gardening, and the introduction of a 
variety of new plants.’”’—‘ The extraordinary benefits,” says 
Maitland, “ which they conferred on mankind, by clearing and 
cultivating waste places, was small in comparison with the 
advantages derived from them by society after they had become 
large proprietors, landholders with more benevolence, and far- 
mers with more intelligence and capital, than any others.” 

The universal practice of the invading tribes of making slaves 
of the conquered people, and compelling them to perform the 
drudgeries of the field, while the masters devoted themselves 
to war and military exercises, degraded the cultivation of the 
soil, infecting it with the taint of servitude. The sight of 
those who were considered the most holy and venerable of men 
daily digging, planting, sowing, and reaping with their own 
hands, supplied a powerful antidote to this tendency. The 
self-respect of the common laborer was sustained by the en- 
couragement of such high example. Farming was not only 
relieved of the disgrace of being an exclusively servile or 
menial employment, but tended to acquire something of a ven- 
erable and sacred character. Of the victory which was gained 
at last over Roman corruption and barbaric ferocity, the great 
instruments were the monks. Everywhere they strove to 
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introduce order and gentleness into society, and to check the 
reign of foree. Often they were the advisers and counsellors 
of princes and kings,—as of Charlemagne, Alfred, and Otho, 
—and had the opportunity of directly modifying the policy 
and moulding the laws of the state. Wherever this was the 
case, we find a marked precedence in gentleness, justice, and 
freedom from barbarism. In Spain it was from the monks 
that the Visigothic legislation came, whose superiority to the 
other codes of the Middle Age has gained the admiration of 
modern historians. By exciting the emulation of the secular 
clergy, and particularly by filling its ranks with men from their 
own order, the monks kept the Church nerved to the struggle 
against barbarism. Nor did they work only by word and deed. 
They accomplished much by their mere presence in the midst 
of society. They exerted an influence, not to be lightly esti- 
mated, simply by their attire, appearance, and mode of life, in 
such contrast with those of other men. The sanctuaries that 
sheltered them seemed to raise continual protests against the 
corruptions and violence around them. These, at least, never 
ceased to preach purity and holiness and peace to all within 
their view, and every matin and vesper bell carried the same 
lesson to all within sound of its voice. The services of the 
monastic institution, in removing barbarism from the manners 
and customs of Europe, have, in fact, been admitted even by 
those who have declaimed most loudly against it in all other 
respects. 

When Italy, France, and Spain had been brought back into 
the domain of civilization and the habits of Christianity, the 
monks, with adventurous zeal and untiring activity, pushed out 
beyond the old frontiers of the Roman empire. In all Ger- 
many and Northern Europe, sacrifices — human sacrifices, not 
infrequently — were still offered to the idols of Woden or Thor. 
The tribes were still in their native, savage wildness. Into the 
heart of the primeval forests and morasses, and into the midst 
of these fierce heathens, the monks now sallied. Here they 
established themselves, reared their abbeys, cleared and culti- 
vated the land around, as they had done before in France and 
Italy. As in those countries, so also in Germany and Great 
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Britain, many districts owe their fertility, and many cities their 
origin, directly to the monks. But now the monks had to face 
savage men, as well as savage nature; to eradicate the wild 
and fierce growths of the heathen mind, as well as those of the 
field ; and to hazard the peril of a cruel death, as well as bear 
the fatigues of toil. The great work of introducing Christianity 
among the barbarian tribes of Germany and Northern and East- 
ern Europe, eradicating their dark superstitions and initiating 
them in civilization, —a work so momentous to the world, yet so 
formidable, if it may not even be called appalling,— was almost 
exclusively the work of the monks. It was Augustine and his 
brother Benedictines who first brought Christianity among the 
Anglo-Saxons, and succeeded in converting them; and (as 
Montalembert points out) from the conversion of England, the 
Christianity of almost half Christendom takes, or is destined 
to take, its source. It was the Irish monk Columba who 
planted Christianity on the western coast of Scotland, and dis- 
seminated it among the Scots and Picts. It was the British 
Benedictine Boniface who was the father of Christianity and 
civilization in Germany ; and all his devoted associates in that 
work, in which Boniface fell a martyr, were likewise monks. 
It was the monk Severin who introduced Christianity into 
Austria, and the monk Wigbert who introduced it into Fries- 
land. It was the brother monks Cyril and Methodius who 
brought about the conversion of the Slavonian and Moravian 
tribes bordering on the Greek empire. Among the Lieflanders, 
on the shores of the Baltic, Christianity was introduced by 
Meinhard, from the convent of Segeberg, and Theodoric, a Cis- 
tercian monk. Anschar, from the convent of Corvey, was the 
principal means of establishing Christianity among the Danes 
and Scandinavians. The conversion of the Pomeranians was 
begun by the monk Otto. Adalbert and Bruno fell martyrs in 
the attempt to convert the Prussians. It was Christian, with a 
band of fellow-monks who succeeded in the work. 

And not only do we owe to the monks the introduction of 
Christianity into these countries, but it was the monasteries 
which they planted wherever they penetrated, to which must 
be ascribed the continuance and firm establishment of the faith. 
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To wean converts from their old heathen life, it was necessary 
to separate them entirely, for a time, from their old ties and old 
customs ; to remove them from the distracting influences, the 
silent or open persecutions, the innumerable temptations, to 
which they would be subject in their own homes; and put them 
into a situation where they could first practise their new life 
in ease and safety. For this the monastery was admirably 
adapted. While it gave the seclusion and religious training 
necessary, it was in itself almost another world, with pursuits 
and qualities adapted and attractive te every variety of disposi- 
tion. For the energetic, it had its labors; for the burning 
devotee, its austerities; for strong will, its discipline; for the 
thoughtful, its contemplation ; for the gentle, its serene repose ; 
for those thirsting after knowledge, its studies and instructions. 
Thus the monastery attracted the barbarians within its walls, 
detached them from their heathen superstitions and brutal 
habits, trained them in Christian and civilized life, and then 
sent them out to teach others the lessons they had learned. 
Simultaneously with religious culture, provision was made 
in the monastery for mental education. The imperial schools 
which, under the Roman rule, had been scattered over Western 
Europe, had been overthrown by the fall of the Empire. The 
devastations and disorders which attended the establishment 
of the barbarian nations on the ruins of the Roman world, and 
which continued for a long period afterwards, had occasioned 
the almost universal destruction or loss of books. Only in the 
cloister, and the schools attached to the great convents and con- 
ducted by the monks, had the light of knowledge been kept alive 
in Western Europe. The library was from the earliest times 
a regular part of every monastery. Many monastic communi- 
ties, especially those of the south and east of Europe, had pre- 
served their books and their learning intact through all the 
devastations that accompanied the fall of the Roman empire. 
From these treasuries, the other monasteries derived the riches 
of ancient knowledge. The monks of Western and Northern 
Europe rarely returned from their pilgrimages to the south 
and east, without bringing back a copy of some old master or 
famous saint. The collecting and copying of manuscripts was 
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a work enjoined by the Benedictine rule. The work of the 
scribes was considered the most commendable employment 
with which the monk could fill his leisure moments. The new 
acquisitions were therefore soon reproduced, multiplied, and 
spread abroad among the neighboring abbeys. Libraries were 
thus gathered, and learning advanced. From the fifth to the 
eleventh century, the monastery alone furnished the books and 
instructors sought by all in pursuit of knowledge. To the 
monasteries, the great cities, the noble families, and the royal 
houses, sent their sons to be educated. Whoever, young or 
old, desired to devote himself to the pursuit of letters, sought to 
enter into the favored Order, and enjoy its treasures of knowl- 
edge and the quiet and leisure of its life. The foundations of 
almost all the eminent schools of Europe were laid by the 
monks, and many of them still bear the traces of their monas- 
tic origin. 

The Scriptures, the works of the Fathers, and theology in 
all its branches, were of course the topics which occupied 
the first place in the studies of the conventual schools. But 
they were not limited to those. Aristotle, Pliny, Cicero, Ovid, 
and Virgil were known and studied in the darkest part of 
the Middle Age. Science and art received attention as well 
as literature. Physics, chemistry, botany, medicine, law, 
painting, and the art of illumination, were all pursued within 
the walls of the cloister. ‘The monastery became the spring of 
whatever intellectual activity, whatever development and prog- 
ress, there was in those ages, the source of whatever cultivation 
and higher life the times allowed. From the monastery issued 
new philosophies, bold theories, decisive inventions, reforms in 
church, state, and society, the great movements of the times. 
It was the monastery that gave birth to Realism and Nominal- 
ism, the scholastic theology, and the rationalistic philosophy. 
It was the monk Hildebrand who led the great reform of the 
ehurch in the eleventh century ; and his supporters and allies 
in the movement were the monks. It was Peter the Hermit) 
who excited enthusiasm for the first Crusade, and the abbot 
Bernard who roused Europe to the second Crusade. <A Bene- 
dictine monk, Gratiano, was the father of the science of canor 
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law ; and the Benedictines were the great authorities and writ- 
ers on that subject. Another Benedictine, Guido d’ Arezzo, was 
the inventor of the gamut, and the first who instituted a school 
of music. The monks were the parents of Gothic architecture, 
the inventors or improvers of the implements used in paint- 
ing, the discoverers and preparers of some of the finest colors. 
“ As architects, as glass-painters, as mosaic-workers, as carvy- 
ers in wood and metal, they were,” says Mrs. Jameson, “ the 
precursors of all that has yet been achieved in Christian art.” 
By exciting the emulation of the secular clergy, and the en- 
forcement of celibacy among its members, which gave them 
leisure for study, they kept the other branch of the clergy from 
sinking universally into the total ignorance which in some 
quarters prevailed among them. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, society had become 
settled enough to give opportunity for carrying religious in- 
struction among the community at large, and a general thirst 
for religious knowledge and experience arose. There was 
found a great want of Christian teachers for the common peo- 
ple. Preaching, the special function of the bishops, had pretty 
generally fallen into disuse. The only general teaching was 
the ritual, mechanically administered by a priesthood gener- 
ally very ignorant, in some quarters unable to read the service. 
The priests were comparatively few in number, inert, and out 
of sympathy with the people. The existing orders of monks 
were, by their principle of seclusion, unable to meet this want. 
It would seem improbable, that the institution which had 
afforded relief to a diametrically opposite condition of society 
should be the one to come forward with relief for this. Yet so 
it was. By two new orders, the Dominican and the Franciscan, 
Europe was overspread by a host of zealous and active men, 
who mixed familiarly with all classes, and devoted themselves 
to popular instruction. They preached in village and city, in 
market-place and in camp, performing a great and much- 
needed work; making prevalent the custom of popular preach- 
ing, and supplying an abundance of fervid preachers and 
assistants to the parochial clergy; and thus soon making the 
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Church doctrine familiar among every class and in every corner 
of Christendom. 

It would be extravagant to say, that the rise of Europe from 
the chaos, barbarism, and heathenism in which it lay when 
Benedict’s rule began its work, up to the condition of a civil- 
ized Christian community, was owing entirely to the monks and 
the monastic institution, or that it would have been impossible 
without them; but it is not extravagant to say, that the monas- 
tic institution contributed more than any other single element 
to that result. The moral development which monasticism 
succeeded in producing, was doubtless deformed by supersti- 
tion; the intellectual development crude and scanty; the 
social development rude ; the civilization, in a word, imperfect. 
But it was better, assuredly, that brute violence should have 
been fettered by the bonds of superstition, than that it should 
have rioted without control ; better the faint and feeble illumin- 
ation of the cloister, than that the darkness which lay on the 
mind of man should have remained unbroken. And is it not 
simply because the modern world had the starting-point of this 
imperfect civilization to proceed from, that it has been able to 
attain its own higher civilization ? 

The world has also been indebted to the monasteries for the 
example of a generous charity. In the East, the Xenodochium, 
or asylum for the strangers and poor, was a regular appendix 
to every monastery. The cloisters of Egypt are found provid- 
ing subsistence for the unfruitful districts of Libya, and sending 
shiploads of grain and clothing for distribution among the 
suffering Alexandrians. In practical Western Europe, this 
became a still more prominent service of the monks. Requir- 
ing but simple and frugal fare themselves, they could devote a 
large portion of the fruit of their labor to supplying the neces- 
sities of the neighboring poor. Many of them had large pos- 
sessions, whose income was devoted to the same purpose. 
They were continually exciting the rich and great to deeds of 
beneficence ; and they offered ever-open channels by which that 
beneficence might be profitably distributed. The monasteries 
were the almshouses of the Middle Age, asylums for the 
widow and orphans, the helpless and the forsaken, inns for 
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travellers, and hospitals for the unfortunate sick, whether suf- 
fering in mind or body. “In the relief of indigence,”’ says 
Hallam, whose caution of statement is so well known, “ it 
may be asserted, that the monks did not fall short of their 
professions.” And in estimating the value of this charity we 
must recall, as it has been remarked, a social condition very 
.different from our own,—a period when there was no public 
provision for the poor; when, for the wretched, there was abso- 
lutely no resource but in private beneficence. 

Another service of the monastic institution was its influence 
in ennobling poverty, and in creating the spirit of equality and 
fraternity. ‘‘ We inquire not,” says Isidore, the distinguished 
Spanish abbot, “ whether the novice be rich or poor, bond or 
free. Neither age nor sex matters among monks.” The sons 
of the rich and heirs of the proudest houses had to practise 
the same denials and to perform the same labors as the poor- 
est. Within the monastery’s walls, not a few nobles, not a few 
princes even, cleaned the platters and oiled the shoes of villeins. 
By the rule of Benedict, the Superior of each monastery was 
chosen by the suffrages of its inmates. Through the monas- 
tery, many a serf, who otherwise would have vegetated in per- 
petual bondage, worked his way to the chair of the abbot, the 
mitre of the bishop, sometimes even to the papal throne, and 
so took his place among nobles, or even above the heads of 
kings. The democratic element thus penetrated through the 
barriers of privilege, gained a foothold in the government, and 
diffused itself through society. Such sights afforded to the 
poor a precious consolation in their hardships. This fraternity 
‘was of great importance also as a connecting link between parts 
otherwise widely separated in interests and feelings: even 
among the different nations of Europe, it was a valuable bond 
of union. Belonging to one order, under one law and disci- 
pline, speaking a common language, with a constant communi- 
cation and circulation between the different national divisions 
of their own commonwealth, the monks did much in uniting 
them into a great Christian commonwealth, and thus enabling 
Christendom to resist the invading league of Islam. 

To the constant presence of monasticism were owing the 
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continuance and final recognition of the celibacy of the clergy. 
Whatever evils might result from it, it was this that enabled 
the clergy to maintain itself in the position — indispensable to 
the Church and to Christianity through the dark ages — of a 
superior class, separate from the body of the people, a sacred 
caste, as it were; and yet, at the same time, allowed it to be 
open, unexclusive, readily receiving new life and energy from 
all quarters; and thus enabled it to escape, in great measure, 
the degeneracy or immobility inevitable to an hereditary caste. 

The missionary work of the monastic orders has been con- 
tinued in modern times as zealously as in the Middle Age. 
Almost all the Roman-Catholic missions have been, and are at 
present, conducted by members of the monastic orders ; and 
they have pushed the work with an impetuosity, an intrepidity, 
and a self-sacrifice that cannot but be admired. They have 
borne the cross into the wigwams of the red man, to the sources 
of the Amazon, into the jungles of the East Indies, through 
the heart of China, among the cannibals of Polynesia. They 
have preached the gospel in regions where no European had 
ever before set foot, and have brought millions of souls, and 
provinces of immense magnitude, into the pale of at least a 
nominal Christianity. 

But had the monastic institution performed none of the 
services we have thus far enumerated, one obligation at least 
it has conferred upon the world which we are tempted to 
say would of itself counterbalance all the evils that have 
been laid to its charge,— that of having preserved and handed 
down to us the literature of antiquity and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Had it not been for the monks and the monastic insti-- 
tutions, the literature of Greece and Rome, in all human proba- 
bility, would have been as completely lost as that of Egypt and 
Assyria ; the Bible would have failed to have come down to us; 
certainly would not have come down to us by so many different 
channels, and with such faithfulness in each, as it has now 
done. Outside of the monastery walls, even if a manuscript 
should by rare good fortune escape the indiscriminate ruin of 
constant war and pillage, it was sure, in no very great length 
of time, to perish by neglect, or be destroyed through ignorance 
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or carelessness of its value. Only in the inviolable precincts, 
and under the pious care, of monastic communities, could 
books escape destruction. There are only ten or twelve manu- 
scripts, it is said, which date farther back than the sixth cen- 
tury. Our manuscript copies of all the great classic authors, 
except Virgil and a small fragment of Homer, and all those of 
the Scriptures but five or six, date since the fall of the Roman 
empire and the establishment of the barbarians. These copies 
we owe, consequently, to the industry of the monks. The 
monks were, from the-commencement of the dark ages until 
modern times, the sole transcribers of manuscripts. The copy- 
ing of the Scriptures, in particular, was prescribed by the 
founders of every monastic order. It was esteemed a holy 
occupation, and was performed with scrupulous exactness. 
Many monastic societies gave themselves up entirely to this 
work ; and excellence in the art of calligraphy was the ambition 
of every community. The phrase “ classic literature and the 
Bible”? is soon pronounced; and we are afraid that its full 
meaning, the full extent of the obligation it implies, will not at 
once be realized. We must remember not only the high and 
refined pleasure which we derive from the classics, but what a 
great influence they have had in originating and perfecting 
modern literature; how much our laws and political organiza- 
tion owe to the legislation and political experiences of Greece 
and Rome; how much the picture of a former highly devel- 
oped society has contributed to the growth of modern civiliza- 
tion. We should recall not only the practical aid and the sweet 
consolations of the Bible, the faith, heroism, and charity which 
it has inspired ; but we should remember, — what is less readily 
noticed, but not less worthy of notice,—that, had it not been for 
that preservation of the Bible, the truths of Christianity would 
have reached us only in the degree and condition in which 
they would have been brought down by the corrupting stream 
of tradition. Christian worship might have degenerated com- 
pletely into lifeless ceremonial and senseless mummery, and 
Christian sentiment become irrevocably darkened; it might 
never have been possible to throw off the dogmas and supersti- 


tions of the Romish Church, the dictatorship of the papal 
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hierarchy, the unscriptural creeds, the gross doctrines, the 
irrational mysteries, thrust upon Christianity in its infancy, 
without at the same time throwing off Christianity itself. The 
simile of the ark floating alone on the waters of the Deluge has 
been already, we know, well worn, and has been used for the 
illustration of many different subjects ; but one more use of it 
will be justified by its especial appositeness to the Institution 
which, for so many centuries, rode alone on the deluge of bar- 
barism and ignorance that had submerged the ancient world, 
bearing in its bosom whatever was most precious of ancient 
learning, genius, refinement, piety, and faith. 

It must be acknowledged, that the great services we have 
recounted are set off by great extravagances and mischiefs. It 
was monasticism that bred the bands of fierce zealots, who, in 
the fourth century and after, played so important a part in the 
religious quarrels and commotions of the East. It is to monk- 
ish fanaticism that we owe the terrors of the Inquisition and 
the hideous persecutions of the Middle Age. That in later 
times it has been the nursery of many vices and the source of 
great social degradation, even its defenders must admit. It is 
largely responsible for the gloomy and forbidding appearance, 
and the selfish and ceremonial character, which have been too 
generally given to religion. 

The efforts making at the present time to revive and propa- 
gate the institution are out of season, and must come to naught. 
With the development of modern order and civilization, its 
period of usefulness has passed. Yet to condemn it as evil 
only, or to refuse the honor due for its admirable service in the 
past, is like contemning moonlight or starlight because of its 
paleness and dimness, the illusions and deep shadows that 
accompany it, and its uselessness now that it is day; for- 
getting, that, without that light, the night would have been 
wrapped in unrelieved and fatal gloom. 
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THE old painters, it is said, used to paint their portraits of 
Jesus on their knees. So far as this typifies the reverence 
due to so lofty a character, it truly represents the attitude in 
which all attempts to portray the plan and purpose of Jesus 
should be made. But we are apt to imitate those medizval 
painters in other and less commendable ways. How much, 
for example, is said and written about the life of Jesus, which 
is grounded upon nothing but a few loose rules collected, by a 
very confined induction, from the results of a narrow and par- 
tial criticism; just as the old artists fashioned their ideal “of 
the features of Christ out of the meagre traditions of the 
Church. 

We are free to confess the difficulty of constructing a proper 
human life from the mass of conflicting details which the 
seemingly exhaustless quarry of the gospel records has 
yielded to modern criticism. But it is a difficulty which 
besets all our attempts to construct biographies. ‘ How little, 
in fact,” says Arthur Hallam, “does one creature know of 
another, even if he lives with him, sees him constantly, and, 
in popular language, knows all about him. We have but 
fragments of being at the best.’ Surely it behooves us to be 
modest in our judgment of any life,—how much more modest 
when that life is the divinest the world has ever known! — 
until, by the most careful study, the profoundest inquiry, and 
the most patient analysis, we have gained some knowledge of 
the grand organism of a soul from the fossil remains of its 
history. With reverence such as bent the knees of the old 
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painters before an ideal which their canvas never caught, and 
with a modesty which shall tread 


“With bare, hushed feet, the ground,” 


where dogmatists of every school rush in with such amazing 
boldness, would we trace what, for want of better phrase, may 
be called the plan of Jesus; and show how naturally the pur- 
pose of his life grew out of his human development as Prophet 
and Messiah. 

Dr. Furness, in entitling one of his most interesting works, 
“The Veil Partly Lifted, and Jesus Becoming Visible,” has 
indicated a truth which is now finding utterance in many 
ways, —the fact, namely, that the humanity of Jesus has never 
been fully and fairly recognized. For the historic canvas, 
whereon Jesus is seen in close connection with the holiest 
prophets and wisest dreamers of his race, “linking his mission 
with Moses and Elias, and claiming to hold of the ancient, 
sacred stock,’ we have had either the ideal Christ of the 
philosophers, —a vision of ghostly purity in the dim spaces 
of thought, — or the sacrificial Christ of the creeds, who was 
“born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate,” 
but the visage of whose pure humanity has been more dis- 
figured by Christian speculation, than were his thorn-pierced 
head and broken body by Jewish madness. “ But we can 
know Jesus as an actual existence,” says Dr. Furness, “ only 
as he is seen to be one with the things which are.” Speculate 
as we may, by no jugglery of language can we remove any 
thing essentially human away from nature, without making it 
for us unnatural. The sequence of the new upon the old, in 
human history, must be taken everywhere and always as a 
sequence of natural growth, until divine interpolation is 
clearly seen. Unless, therefore, Hebrew prophetism and 
Hebrew Messianism culminated in-Jesus, as dawn leads into 
day and the beauty of spring into the summer’s richer wealth 
of flowers, we can never study his life in any human relation 
to his age and the ages. 

Our present study naturally begins with an examination 
of those prophetic and Messianic ideas by which, if Jesus 
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were “very man,” he must have been very greatly influ- 
enced. The prophetic* consciousness of Jesus was undoubtedly 
awakened at an early period of his life. It matters little in 
this connection whether we accept as history, or receive as 
legend, the account given in the Gospel of Luke, of Jesus’ 
questioning the Jewish doctors in his boyhood. A child’s 
answer has often confuted the sophisms of the learned; and 
the heart of a boy sometimes yearns to be doing God’s work 
with a longing that, alas! does not always become more in- 
tense with increase-in wisdom and stature. Of the next 
eighteen years of Jesus’ life, no history has come down to us; 
but we are not therefore left in ignorance of the influences 
under which he grew up. It would be no conjecture to infer, 
from the Platonic coloring and tone of the philosophical writ- 
ings of Coleridge, that he had studied Plato. The recorded 
discourses and sayings of Jesus are not only colored, but 
thoroughly imbued, with the spirit of the ancient Hebrew 
prophetism. Nay, more: many of the truths taught by Jesus 
are'to be found in the Prophets. The grandest of all his 
teachings, love to God and man, is only a restatement of an 
ancient oracle of divine truth. Was it the supreme object of 
all his discourses to keep alive in men’s minds the intimate 
connection between God and man, and to make this idea 
fruitful in men’s feelings and conduct? This was the great 









* It is hardly necessary to say that the words prophet, prophetic, and pro- 
phetism, as used in this article, are taken in their ancient and true sense, and 
not in their modern signification, which connects their meaning exclusively with 
predictions and the foretelling of future events. ‘The prophetic office,” says 
Dr. Noyes, “had its origin in the theocratic national constitution and theocratic 
national mind of the Hebrews. As God, their invisible sovereign, did not 
manifest himself to the multitude in an immediate and sensible manner, it 
became necessary that there should be a human representative of Jehovah to his 
people. ‘To this office those regarded themselves as called, commissioned, or 
sent, whatever might be their tribe, occupation, or parentage, who felt with 
irresistible conviction that they possessed in their souls the will of Jehovah. 
... They felt that their minds were illumined and moved by the Holy Spirit of 
God, and that the thoughts which they expressed in speech or writing, under 
this illumination and influence, were to be regarded as the word of God. In- 
spired speakers is their most common appellation.” — Translation of the Prophets, 
third edition, vol. i., Introduction, p. vi. 
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purpose of all the prophets. Did he make bold to denounce 
all evil-doers? Their denunciations of the wicked were un- 
sparing. Did he threaten to deprive the Jews of the kingdom, 
and give it to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof? So, 
in the predictions of the prophets, it is the Gentiles to whom 
God will turn when his patience is exhausted with the rebel- 
lions of Israel. Is the kingdom which Jesus announced a 
universal kingdom? So, in the clearest vision of ancient 
prophecy, * the mountain of the Lord’s house is exalted above 
the hills, and all nations flow unto it.’’* Dr. Furness discovers 
an unapproached originality in the extraordinary clearness 
and power with which the teachings of Jesus distinguished 
the essential from the accidental. But to raise men to those 
primal truths which “ shine aloft as stars ;” to distinguish the 
eternal laws of God from the temporary devices of men ; 
and to emphasize the Spirit as infinitely greater than the 
form, — was the grand object of the highest Hebrew prophet- 
ism. We are so accustomed to oppose Christianity to a de- 
generate Judaism, and we see the moral grandeur of Jesus 
so overtop the dry and barren waste about him, that we 
have come to lose sight of those truly Judaic influences com- 
ing from the ancient prophetism under which his nature was 
developed. Jesus was emphatically a child of the synagogue, 
related to it by natural descent; and so he entered upon its 
heritage of truths by right of moral and spiritual birth. Thus 
the very fact which distinguishes Jesus from all his contem- 
poraries, and exalts him far above their priests and rulers, 
places him at once in “ the goodly fellowship of the prophets,” 
— though at their head, the latest-born of these true sons of 
God; heir of all the truths they had taught, as well as the 
new medium through which the Spirit could find a higher, 
even its complete, expression. 

Viewed in this light, Jesus is not less, but more, the provi- 
dential man, because so closely united with his providential 
race. From this point of view, also, we see no break in the 
divine education of humanity. We have no sun rising at mid- 





* Isaiah ii. 2. 
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night to startle us with factitious splendor. The process of 
spiritually illumining the world is like the gradual brightening 
of dawn into the full flood of day. 

We grant that at first this could not seem so. The Jews of 
Jesus’ time had lapsed far from the pure teachings of their 
prophets. Those gracious appeals which he made to their 
own religious consciousness came with new and unwonted 
authority to souls that had known only a worship of the letter, 
a service of dead works. To their ears, his heavenly beati- 
tudes sounded strangely new; but we may now trace therein 
many a strain of ancient melody from Hebrew psalm and 
prophecy. How full, too, of gentleness and grace his tender 
invitation, “‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor”! Yet he him- 
self declared that he was but fulfilling a scripture once spoken 
by another prophet, whom the Spirit of the Lord had anointed 
“to preach the gospel to the poor,’ and “heal the broken- 
hearted.” 

Jesus is, then, first and pre-eminently, a prophet. The school 
in which he was educated was the prophetic scripture he 
loved so well, and the undying traditions of ancient truth. 
This is far from denying originality to Jesus. He were no 
true prophet, had he not drunk deeply at the fountain-head of 
all prophetism. ‘That which is new in Jesus,’ says Keim, 
“is the genial synthesis of the loftiest Old-Testament ideas, 
without alloy of grosser elements.” It is in the growth and 
development of his prophetic consciousness that we trace the 
increase of Christ. A Hebrew of the Hebrews in a higher 
sense than Paul, he is yet so genuine a prophet, that he re- 
ceives the Spirit without measure, breaks away from all bar- 
riers of nationality, and becomes the moral regenerator and 
Saviour of mankind, founder of a Christian civilization, type 
and ideal of our perfect humanity. 

But we have said, that not only Hebrew prophetism, but 
also Hebrew Messianism, produced its richest fruit in the life 
and teachings of Jesus; and we have next to consider the 
question of his Messianic consciousness. We are not blind 
to the difficulties which here lie in the way; nor would we 
presume to be too confident where so many scholars whom we 
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respect have chosen to suspend their judgment. Yet the 
inquiry is wholly legitimate, and indeed there seems to be at 
the present time no question relating to the human develop- 
ment of Jesus more interesting or important. 

We first meet with a distinctly formed Messianic doctrine 
in the Book of Daniel; but we shall fail to apprehend the 
great underlying truth of this doctrine, until we have traced 
its roots far back into Hebrew prophetism itself. “It is the 
peculiarity and glory of the Hebrew faith,’ says Mr. Marti- 
neau, “that in its view all history fell into the form of a 
moral problem on the highest scale, and appeared not simply 
as the play of human passions, but as the stately march of a 
Divine thought.”* In the doctrine of divine retribution, 
which lay at the foundation of all the prophetic teachings, the 
future is held up as sure to bring redress for present evil, and 
usher in the better kingdom. We are not surprised, there- 
fore; to find the earlier prophets announcing those general 
warnings and promises which, in their double character of 
historians and seers, they could hardly have failed to deliver. 
The prophets of the Exile painted the future in still brighter 
colors against the dark background of present humiliation and 
sorrow ; and, in the prophets who came after the Captivity, we 
trace still further changes in the form which this hope of the 
future assumed. 

It is obviously impossible, within our present limits, to give 
any thing like a history of Hebrew Messianism. The labors 
of modern scholars and critics have laid bare the process of 
its growth, “‘ from misconstrued and overstrained passages of 
Jeremiah and Isaiah, through the successive stages of its 
development in Daniel, in the Sibyl, and in the progressive 
sections of the Book of Enoch; its absorption of fresh my- 
thological and legendary matter, and its shifting form and 
boundaries to suit the relentless progress of history and the 
wearisome delay of the end.” For our present purpose it is 
sufficient to establish the fact of a completely formed Messian- 
ism before the time of Jesus, and to show that, humanly 
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speaking, such a belief could not fail to influence a religious 
teacher like Jesus whose prophetic consciousness was founded, 
as we have seen, on the venerable sanctities of Judaism. 

But, to understand the real influence of this Hebrew Mes- 
sianism upon the mind of Jesus, we must dismiss at once that 
narrow view which sees no other Messianic doctrine but that 
which was held by the Jews of Jesus’ time. That Sunday- 
school lesson which teaches that the Jews were looking for a 
merely temporal deliverer, the founder of an earthly kingdom, 
is true enough as far as it goes; but it signifies nothing more 
than the fact, that the Jews at the time of Christ had lapsed 
from the lofty visions of their seers, as they had fallen away from 
the sublime moral teachings of their prophets. We shall 
search history in vain for the records of another nation which 
presents so wide a gulf between the highest utterances and © 
aspirations of its leading minds, and the lives and opinions of 
the great mass of the people. On the one side, a pure mono- 
theism; on the other, a continual sinking into idolatrous 
notions and practices. On the side of the teachers, the doc- 
trine of the true inward fellowship of God and man; on the 
side of the people, a practical devotion to ceremonial observan- 
ces and priestly requirements. Here mercy proclaimed; there 
sacrifices offered. Here the hope of a theocracy, which should 
bring heaven to earth; there only the vulgar belief in a sud- 
den advent of worldly splendor and power. It is therefore 
one thing to affirm, that the clear insight of Jesus quickly 
passed beyond the gross expectations of his contemporaries, and 
saw a heavenly vision where their dull eyes could only per- 
ceive the earthly; and quite another thing to maintain that, in 
his human development, Jesus was wholly unaffected by that 
form of Messianic doctrine in which the spiritual hopes of the 
great seers of his race were embodied. If not only the words 
but the essential ideas of the higher Jewish Messianism appear 
in the teachings of Jesus, however modified in certain directions 
by his own great personality, then, though prejudice oppose 
the inference, and we find it hard to loosen our hold on the 
ideal Jesus of our theology, we are forced to conclude, that 
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the historical Jesus was a child of the synagogue in his Messi- 
anic, no less than in his prophetic, convictions. 

Whether this antecedent probability, that the more spiritual 
apocalypse of the great Hebrew seers exercised a strong influ- 
ence upon the mind of Jesus, is confirmed by the gospel 
records, is the question we have next to consider. On the 
threshold we meet two opposite theories concerning the Mes- 
sianic phraseology of the Gospels. The first of these theories 
has many defenders among modern critics, and is most ably 
maintained by M. Colani,* who derives all the Messianic lan- 
guage put into the mouth of Jesus in the Gospels from the 
views of the evangelists themselves. So, too, Schenkel holds 
that the language of Jesus was misunderstood by his disciples, 
who transferred their own Jewish ideas to their Master; and 
Dr. Furness goes so far as to affirm, that a genuine Messianism 
on the part of Jesus “cannot be supposed consistently with 
the pre-eminent spirituality of his teachings and his character. 
It is much more likely,” he adds, “that he was misunderstood 
by his disciples, whose minds were teeming with visions of 
Messianic magnificence.” But to this theory, plausible as it 
seems, there are many strong objections. The Messianic 
phraseology is so extensively employed by Jesus, it stands in 
such intimate connection with many of his teachings, and is 
so closely interwoven with the thread of the gospel narrative, 
that to shift it all upon the evangelists is to impair very seri- 
ously the value of their testimony to the essential facts of the 
history. It is, besides, a theory which can be turned to a 
directly opposite use. The author of the famous “ Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments,” asserting that a worldly Messiahship was 
in the mind of Jesus; that for this he labored, and was finally 
put to death, — maintains that many passages in the Gospels, 
which denote a moral and spiritual Messiahship, were put 
into the record by the evangelists. It was, he says, the dis- 
appointment of their hopes, occasioned by the death of Jesus, 
which led them to the conviction, that the true Messiah was 





* Jésus Christ et les Croyances Messianiques de son Temps. Par T. CoLant. 
Deuxitme édition, revue et augmentée. Strasbourg et Paris. 
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a moral deliverer; and so they put into the mouth of the 
Master the expressions of that higher spiritual hope which 
came from their own experience. We do not deny, that the 
evangelists may have specialized, and made more definite, 
many of the sayings of Jesus; but we have no proof that they 
introduced into the gospel records either the spiritual or the 
Messianic conceptions which we find there. 

The other method which is adopted to account for the 
Messianic language of Jesus, is by means of the theory of 
accommodation ; a theory very ably defended by Mr. Norton, 
and received, we suppose, by the majority of liberal Christians 
to-day. This theory starts from the admitted fact of the eager 
expectation, in the minds of the Jews, of a worldly Messiah ; 
and, affirming the purely spiritual Messiahship of Jesus, rep- 
resents his use of the Messianic phraseology as merely an 
accommodation to the views of those who heard him. Jesus 
transformed the idea of the Messiahship, but retained its 
language; and, having spiritualized the conception of the 
Messianic kingdom, adapted himself, in his discourses and con- 
versations, to the purely materialistic notions of his country- 
men. It will readily be granted, that Jesus was obliged to 
employ existing phraseology as the vehicle of the truths he 
taught. To a certain extent, therefore, he may be said to 
have spoken in accommodation to existing opinions. But it 
is in its general application to all the details of a complete 
system of Messianic doctrine, such as we find in the Gospels, 
that the theory of accommodation fails to satisfy the earnest 
inquirer. We say that Jesus held the common belief of his 
time in respect to demoniacal possession; not because he spoke 
of diseased men as demoniacs, as we now call insane men 
lunatics, but because we cannot reconcile with any other view 
of the case his language and conduct in many recorded in- 
stances of healing, described in the Gospels as the casting out 
of devils. In like manner, we believe it is contrary to all the 
laws of human character, that Jesus should have used so 
extensively the expressions which belong to a fixed scheme of 
Messianic doctrine, without holding in some degree the doc- 
trine itself. Is it said, that Jesus, in employing this Messianic 
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phraseology, sought gradually and indirectly to do away with 
the prevalent Jewish conceptions, and fill out the language 
with his own higher truth? We shall look in vain in the 
Gospels for any such gradual metamorphosis of a purely earthly 
into a purely spiritual Messianism. On the contrary, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in other of the highest utterances 
of Jesus, we find a direct and immediate use of certain Mes- 
sianic phrases —for example, the ‘kingdom of heaven” — 
in their exclusively spiritual sense. Here is no dallying with 
customary phraseology. At a single stroke, Jesus blots out 
the national Jehovah of the Jews, and writes the Father of 
spirits. For the glory of the earthly kingdom, he substitutes 
the peace and goodwill of a kingdom of heaven. As suddenly 
as he drove out the money-changers from the visible temple, 
so suddenly did he banish from the heavenly communion all 
aspirants for worldly honor, and filled the seats at Messiah’s 
table with the meek and pure-hearted. But in other, and 
generally later, discourses and conversations, where the picture 
before us no longer represents the ideal kingdom, but portrays 
the plan of its coming, we trace, not merely the coloring, but 
the actual features, of the higher Hebrew Messianism. We 
attribute, therefore, to Jesus himself most of the Messianic 
expressions found in the Gospels; and, denying that he was 
thereby accommodating his words to the gross conceptions 
of those whom he addressed, we affirm that he inherited and 
taught the highest Messianic beliefs of the Hebrew apoca- 
lyptists, as he inherited and taught the loftiest truths of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

This united prophetic and Messianic mission is distinctly 
announced in the favorite expression by which Jesus so often 
called himself, the Son of Man. Dr. Palfrey, in his work on 
Judaism and Christianity, maintains that Jesus chose this 
title as a politic expression, since it had both an exoteric and 
an esoteric sense. Those who believed him to be the Mes- 
siah “ would understand him as giving an intimation to that 
effect as often as he called himself the Son of man;” the neg- 
ligent and unbelieving would attach no peculiar force to such 
an expression; “to the seditiously disposed, so indefinite a 
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phrase would not sound as a fit watchword of rebellion ;” 
while his adversaries “ would have no pretence for founding 
upon it a charge against him”! Truly, accommodation can 
go no farther, when the noble enthusiasm of Jesus is thus 
degraded into the shrewd and cautious policy of a modern 
demagogue. Better by far, because nearer the reality, the 
view of Jesus, given by Dr. Furness in his charming de- 
scriptions, which represent him as unconscious of any pur- 
pose, speaking with artless simplicity the truths that filled 
his soul, just as, from its own light heart, the wood-bird sings 
his carol of joy. But how much truer to the facts of the 
history, to say that a mind like that of Jesus, thoroughly 
imbued with the thoughts of psalmist and prophet, no less 
than with the ideas of the Hebrew Apocalypse, was natu- 
rally led to employ a title which is found not infrequently in 
both these classes of writings. In the same spirit in which 
David had declared that Jehovah had made the son of man 
but little lower than God, Jesus could express, by this title, 
his profound humility, and his joyous assurance that he was 
in the very bosom of the Father. As “son of man,” Ezekiel 
had received his prophet’s commission from the Lord; and, 
in like manner, Jesus, though conscious of bearing a diviner 
message, might well call himself the Son of man, feeling so 
tenderly the human ties which bound him to his fellows, 
and being in very truth only a poor mortal, who “had not 
where to lay his head.” As a true prophet, also, could Jesus 
say of himself, “ The Son of man came eating and drinking ;” 
for while John the Baptist came “neither eating nor drink- 
ing,’ and some of the elder prophets seem to have observed 
a strict mode of living, the prophets, as a class, were neither 
ascetics nor fanatics. But the title, “Son of man,” had more 
than a merely prophetic import. In the vision of the author 
of the Book of Daniel, the restorer of the kingdom appears 
as “one like the son of man.” This expression probably 
denotes in Daniel, not an individual, but the collective saints 
of the Most High,—the Hebrew people in their righteous 
sway. But Jesus, using the common exegesis of his age, 


which we see so abundantly illustrated in the New Testament, 
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would very naturally connect this phrase with his own mis- 
sion as the true Messiah. In the discourse to the disciples 
on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv. 3, seg.), he refers ex- 
pressly to the “abomination of desolation,” spoken of in Dan- 
iel, as one of the signs of his own coming as the Son of man. 
In the section of the Book of Enoch, which gives the most 
highly developed form of the Messianic doctrine, the term 
“Son of man” is the one most frequently applied to the 
Messiah. Here the vagueness of the vision in Daniel dis- 
appears, and the human figure stands for an individual 
person. He is the “Son of man, who has righteousness, ... 
who reveals all the treasures of that which is hid. He will 
be a staff to the righteous and holy,....the light of the 
peoples, and the hope of those who are troubled in heart.’’* 
We maintain, then, that Jesus called himself Son of man, from 
no motives of policy, but simply because this title most 
naturally expressed both his prophetic and his Messianic 
character. He was the Son of man, as being the truest of 
the prophets, and as realizing the purest Messianic visions 
of the later Apocalypse. 

Our somewhat extended but necessarily imperfect survey 
of the human development of Jesus, leads to the conclusion, 
that, since in him was effected the consummation of Hebrew 
prophetism and Hebrew Messianism, the plan of his public 
ministry was simply to teach and to do all those things which he 
conceived to belong to his double mission as prophet and Mes- 
siah. We are not, however, to find in this double mission 
any thing analogous to the work of the God-man of the old 
theology, acting and speaking at one time in a divine, and 
at another in a human, capacity. Jesus was the Messiah, 
because he felt that he was the greatest of the prophets; 





* See sections 46 and 48 of the Book of Enoch. Hilgenfeld has argued very 
ably in favor of the post-Christian date of that portion of the Book of Enoch 
from which we have quoted. Some of the arguments on the other side are 
given by Mr. Martineau in his articles on ‘‘ Messianism,” in the “ National Re- 
view ” for 1864. Even if Hilgenfeld’s view of the Book of Enoch be correct, the 
fact of the pre-Christian use of the phrase “Son of man,” is put beyond contro- 
versy by the passage we have cited from Daniel. 
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and he was the greatest of the prophets, because he believed 
that he, and not one who had been or who was to come, 
most fully comprehended, and most truly realized, the loftiest 
Messianic hopes of his race. We cannot, therefore, dis- 
tinguish Jesus’ Messianic from his prophetic consciousness, 
as Baur has done; for the two were indissolubly united, and, 
strengthening each the other, became the source of his incom- 
parable greatness. Still less can it be maintained, we think, 
that “the mind of Jesus was divided between God’s thought 
revealed to him by the Spirit, and a thought of his own sug- 
gested in his outward life.”* If ever a thought of his per- 
sonal advancement flashed upon the mind of Jesus, it faded 
as quickly away. It was his meat and drink —not an occa- 
sional refreshment or a final repast—to do the Father’s will. 
No suggestions from his outward life determined either his 
prophetic purpose or his Messianic hope. His character was 
developed essentially from within, outwardly, and not by any 
process the reverse of this. He was indeed educated, as we 
have seen, in the loftiest ideas and most spiritual conceptions 
of Hebrew prophetism and Messianism; but it was a true 
education, in which the quicker intuition and profounder 
insight of the pupil left every master and every text-book 
behind. To assert, with Renan, that the desert revealed to 
Jesus a God severe and terrible, while only the green hills 
and clear springs of Galilee showed him the heavenly Father ; 
or to affirm that Jesus, following the suggestions of his 
outward life, “ pursued the thought and purpose of his own 
mind,” till, at the very close of his activity, he “ encountered in 
full career the will of God, and was forced . . . to surrender 
the first aim and chief hope of his life,” — is to contradict, how- 
ever unconsciously, the plainest facts of his history, and the 
clearest deliverances of any but a purely materialistic phi- 
losophy. What “results of modern criticism” lend support 
to such a view we can hardly imagine, when even Strauss 
declares, that, “in the case of a personality of such immeasu- 
rable historical power, there can be no question of accommo- 
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dation, of playing a part, or of any room in his consciousness 
that is not filled with the impelling idea.” * 

It remains for us to test the explanation we have given of 
Jesus’ plan by a brief survey of the principal events of his 
life. 

It was not, we believe, the Messianic hopes of Jesus, how- 
ever naturally he had come by them, and however strong 
their influence upon his mind at a later period, that sent him 
forth from the seclusion of his private life to preach “ the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” He came forward, as the Bap- 
tist had come before him, and as God’s prophets have always 
come, to protest, to warn, to denounce; to awaken man’s 
better nature, and declare anew the eternal obligations of 
natural morality. Hase has well described his appearance, 
during the first period of his ministry, as “thoroughly national, 
and not essentially different from the position of a travelling 
country rabbi.” It was during this time also that he perfected 
the national idea of the prophet’s office, by showing in his 
own activity its truly human character. Nothing belonging 
to humanity was indifferent to him. He was the Son of man, 
not now as Messianic judge, but as sympathizing with all 
human joys and sorrows; present at weddings and feasts, 
and eating at the table of publicans and sinners. So also as 
true prophet, rather than as founder of a Messianic kingdom, 
did he oppose the formalism of the Jewish ritual law, break- 
ing the sabbath with a prophet’s zeal, that he might thereby 
express the vital antagonism between his own free soul and 
all arbitrary rules of an external morality. We need not 
examine in detail the familiar records of this first period of 
Jesus’ public career. Its events and its teachings point to a 
prophet’s work and a prophet’s words. The sentimentalism 
of M. Renan may characterize it as “a perpetual holiday,” 
“ childhood in its divine spontaneity taking possession of the 
earth;” and the loving imagination of Furness may dwell 
upon the “ bird-like freedom” of Jesus, and “his almost 
unconscious self-poise:’’ but, in the simplest and most ob- 
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vious interpretation of the narrative, the early portion of 
Jesus’ ministry is best described as the natural activity of a 
teacher who was filled without measure with the spirit of 
Hebrew prophetism, and whose immediate purpose was the 
genuinely prophetic one of communicating to the world 
the clear insights of his own pure soul. 

We enter next upon the period which may be called the 
period of opposition and conflict. Of Jesus as he appears 
in this part of his career, Renan has boldly asserted, that he 
“was no longer free;” that “the fatal law which condemns 
the idea to sink so soon as it seeks to convert men, began to 
apply to him, and contact with men reduced him to their 
level.” Such extravagant assertions as these are supported 
by scarcely a shadow of proof from the gospel records. As 
a true prophet and leader of the people, Jesus had been in 
continual contact with men; and, so far from having fallen 
to the level of others, he had raised his disciples towards his 
own plane of spiritual elevation. But it was inevitable, that, 
sooner or later, his Messianic consciousness should exert an 
influence upon his life and teachings. The very aim of that 
higher Hebrew Messianism, with whose spirit he was so 
deeply imbued, was “to reconcile the Hebrew idea of the 
world with the disappointing phenomena which seemed to 
contradict it.” The eternal justice was made clear by draw- 
ing on the future. How natural, then, that Jesus, as the 
conflict with his countrymen deepened, as the opposition of 
the higher classes increased, as the unrepentant and un- 
promising character of the cities where he had worked so 
mightily became more apparent, and the hostile designs 
of bitter sectaries beset him on every side, should turn to 
that Messianic ideal so vividly portrayed in the visions of the 
great seers and apocalyptists of former times! As Schiller 
says of the Ideal, — 


“ Though in life the battle still is pending, 
Here ’tis always victory.” 


It is impossible to understand why a prophet like Jesus, 
who came to bear the simple messages of God’s truth and do 
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the Father’s will, should have taken the Messianic name and 
entered upon the Messianic office, unless he were profoundly 
moved by the ideas connected with that name and office. 
The usual conjectures on this point, however plausible they 
may seem, fail, as we have already shown, to explain the 
intensity of the Messianic conviction of Jesus, as witnessed 
both by his words and deeds during this memorable period 
of his conflict. He wanted no bridge, as the accommodation 
theory supposes, to connect the worldly views of his country- 
men with his own more spiritual conceptions; for, at the very 
beginning, he had lifted the kingdom of heaven into the 
domain of spirit. Nor is his language to be explained away 
as hyperbole, since he employed the exact words of a fully 
formed system of Messianic beliefs. To a people whose heart 
was waxed gross, and whose ears were dull of hearing, Jesus 
began to speak in parables of the mysteries of his coming 
kingdom. In his explanation of one of these parables, — that 
of the tares, — he introduces details of Apocalyptic imagery, 
which belong only to an accepted and well-understood Mes- 
sianic doctrine. We see no longer the “Son of man” as 
prophet, having no place where to lay his head, who came 
eating and drinking, and who broke the sabbath as the 
prophets of old were wont to dash idols to pieces; but there 
appears another Son of man, who announces his future coming 
on the clouds, in the glory of a Judge, and with angels to 
gather out of his kingdom all things which offend. If lan- 
guage like this, which is common to the Gospels and the 
later Hebrew Apocalypse, expressed merely the delusive 
hopes of idle dreamers, we might be justified in seeking, by 
all legitimate uses of conjecture and interpretation, to deliver 
the clear-eyed intellect of Jesus from contact with it. But 
Hebrew Messianism, in its purest form, was no mere vision. 
It was the attempt to reveal in advance the philosophy of 
universal history. It sought to trace the Divine idea through 
all the vicissitudes of human affairs. Yet it was not so much 
a speculation as a conviction; an apocalypse of faith rather 
than a revelation of the pure reason. Its outward form was 
continually changing, as all doctrine changes by progressive 
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development; but its underlying idea, that of a Providence 
in history, has come down through the ages, and is imperish- 
able. 

In thus tracing the influence of Jesus’ Messianic beliefs 
during the period of his conflict, we are not to lose sight of 
the fact, that he was still essentially a prophet. Many things 
relating to his work and teachings have their source in his 
prophetic consciousness, though connected in their develop- 
ment with his mission as Messiah. From this source were 
derived his clear anticipations of his sufferings and death. 
A dying Messiah contradicted all the expectations of the 
Jews; but we have seen how far te Jews of Jesus’ time 
had fallen behind the spiritual conceptions of their prophets, 
and how, “ without the vision,” they were nearly perished. 
They erred in many respects concerning the Messiah of the 
psalmists and prophets, “ not knowing the Scripture.” But 
the clear insight of Jesus read, in the glowing language of 
David and Isaiah, the glory which can come only from sacri- 
fice and acquaintance with grief; and he hardly needed the 
example of the earlier prophets to become certain of his own 
inevitable doom. The idea, then, of a dying Messiah came 
from Jesus’ prophetic consciousness, from the underlying 
stratum of his profoundest convictions. Yet is this idea not 
irreconcilable with the Messianic hopes of the later Hebrew 
Apocalypse, which Jesus held. In our modern and philo- 
sophical antithesis between earth and heaven, this life and 
the next, we are apt to forget how near to each other, in the 
visions of Hebrew seers and apocalyptists, appeared the seen 
and the unseen worlds. “The Hebrew theology and physics,” 
says Mr. Martineau, “hang closely together. In a kosmos, 
which makes the earth the base of heaven, and unites them 
as the lower and upper stories of the same house, the inhabi- 
tants of each level are drawn into the life of the other; the 
council-chamber is above, but all the realizations are below.” 
We are wont to ascribe to Jesus the frequent use of hyper- 
bole ; but, in our anxiety lest his intellectual horizon shall 
appear to be bounded by human limitation, we do not hesi- 
tate to take from him that fervent imagination which char- 
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acterized all the great seers of his race. To be to-day in 
Paradise; thence to come, in the lifetime of many who had 
seen him; and, as suddenly as the lightning comes out of the 
east, so suddenly to appear on the judgment-seat of the great 
terrestrial assize,—these are the glowing utterances of a 
deep heart-belief in the closeness of this world to the next. 
We pass to the final period of Jesus’ life, —that of his 
sufferings and glory. Rightly to understand the significance 
of many of the events and discourses of this period, we must 
keep in view the fact, which we have so often emphasized, 
that Jesus’ Messianic hopes were closely interwoven with 
his convictions as prophet. During the whole of this final 
scene, both his prophetic and his Messianic consciousness 
were intensely active. If the public entry into Jerusalem 
may be called an announcement of Messiahship, yet the words 
and works which followed are those of a true prophet. The 
temple is cleared of all who were profaning it, and made 
to ring with the strains of ancient prophecy. “ Have ye not 
read, ‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise ’?’?—“ Did ye never read in the Scriptures, 
‘The stone which the builders rejected is become the head 
of the corner’?”—these are the grand restatements of ancient 
oracles, which, as a prophet, Jesus was ever making; and with 
a prophet’s sternness he adds the terrible denunciation, “ On 
whomsoever this stone shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 
It was words like these, rather than any attempt to found a 
kingdom, which led Jesus to the cross. Reinhard, in his “ Plan 
of the Founder of Christianity,” replies to the charge made in 
the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” “that Jesus designed to carry 
out by force his purpose of establishing a worldly Messiah- 
ship,” by an assertion which we cannot but regard as equally 
erroneous. Jesus, he affirms, wished to suffer a death which 
should excite great attention, and so produced a movement 
which gave his enemies at Jerusalem an opportunity to kill 
him. Colani also maintains, that Jesus took upon himself 
the resolution to meet his death; and Dr. Furness thinks he 
had resolved, that his career “should terminate only under 
such circumstances as should give the greatest possible pub- 
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licity and effect to truth and his labors.” But God’s heroes 
do not thus seek martyrdom. Death with them is not some- 
thing they are to go to meet; but merely incidental, and 
bravely to be endured whenever it may come. However 
clearly Jesus may have foreseen his death, we can find no 
evidence of his having contributed in the least degree to 
bring it about.* 

The influence of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness, during 
this last period of his life, is seen in his discourses and con- 
versations, rather than in his public acts. Mingled with some 
of the profoundest moral truths that prophet ever taught, are 
found the predictions of the Messianic future. In the city 
which was to be the scene of his coming triumph and glory, 
surrounded by the enemies of all spiritual truth, descendants 
in moral lineage of those who had murdered the elder proph- 
ets, the splendid ideals of the great seers of his race were to 
him at once a solace and an inspiration. “In holy awe, before 
the stupendous images of the future in the Old Testament, 
he spoke repeatedly of a future supernatural fulfilment of 
them that should come from heaven. Even while engaged 
in a deadly conflict with the world, he bore his opposed ideal 
ever new into a future full of change; and, without giving up 
his belief in the present existence of the kingdom, expected, 
from the future help of the Almighty power of the judging 





* The agony in Gethsemane is wholly inexplicable on the supposition, that 
Jesus had designedly produced a movement to bring on his death; that this bravest 
of the prophets was proceeding with a conscious purpose to meet his fate. The 
approaching horror had been vaguely /forefelt, rather than absolutely foreseen, 
by Jesus. If the scene in the garden were that of a martyr on his way to the 
stake, we might say with Bushnell of this agony, this terrible intensity of sorrow, 
that there was “something unmanly in it; something unworthy of a really great 
soul.” But how natural this sudden revulsion of feeling appears, when we call 
to mind the prophet who had borne witness to the truth, heedless of all con- 
sequences, sustained by an unfaltering trust in God, and cheered by those 
Messianic ideals whose fulfilment no human power could prevent nor long delay, 
standing now, in utter solitude and loneliness of soul, in sight of the cross, whose 
cruelty and tortures he had never before conceived or imagined! ‘“ Agonizing 
as the moment was,” says Dr. Furness, “the agony was not in vain. It could 
not overcome —it only strengthened —his disposition to submit himself unre- 
servedly to the Eternal Will.” 
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and separating God, what the might of his own spirit had 
begun, but had not completed.” * 

As the greatest of the prophets, he had completed the 
prophets’ unfinished work, perfected the harmony of their 
broken inspiration, and had been raised thereby to such near- 
ness with the Father, as to have become the Messiah whom 
God had commissioned to found upon earth the kingdom of 
heaven. This kingdom was, indeed, already among men; 
but the days of the Son of man were not yet. “Art thou the 
Christ ?”’ —“ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 

If the view of the plan of Jesus which we have so inade- ~ 
quately set forth be correct, it results in nothing which can 
disturb a rational Christian faithe We have lost what Jesus 
never claimed for himself, — his intellectual infallibility ; but 
we have made a double gain in rescuing his sincerity, which 
the old accommodation theory had seriously impaired,+ and 
in preserving the substantial accuracy of the earlier Gospels, 
as histories of the life of Jesus. The Messianic beliefs and 
expectations of Jesus throw no shadow upon his unap- 
proached character. They are veil and drapery, not essence 
and individuality; husk and rind, which the Spirit of truth 
may break, without injury to the precious fruit. Hitherto we 
have denied that the teachings of Jesus could have either 
rind or husk; and, transferring our ideal Christ to the pages 
of the evangelists, have made sad havoc with truth and 
nature by our violent theories of accommodation and substi- 
tution. <A constructive criticism of the gospel records is the 
field of labor which now invites the Christian scholar. The 





* Keim, Der Geschichtliche Christus, S. 66. 

+ We are glad to be able to quote, in this connection, a passage from a recent 
work, by one of the most eminent Unitarian divines of England, the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler, of Manchester College, London. ‘“ Any supposition,” he says, “is less 
offensive to the moral sense than the old rationalistic theory of conscious and 
deliberate accommodation, on the part of our Lord and his apostles, to errors 
and prejudices which they knew to be such. A vain effort was thus made to 
spare their intellectual infallibility at the cost of their moral integrity.” — The 
Fourth Gospel, p. 187. 
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failure of this or that artist does not prove the true portrait 
impossible. The Jesus of Renan is as false to criticism as to 
faith. The conjectures of Schenkel are often suggestive, but 
seldom satisfy. The enthusiasm of Furness has made the 
character of Jesus glow with new life for this age; but we 
miss from his always charming and inspiring pages the great 
prophet of Nazareth, whom all the ages have crowned King 
of Truth. The brochure of Keim, from which we have quoted, 
gives perhaps the best account to be found of the human 
development of Jesus, written from the point of view of a 
positive, but thoroughly impartial, criticism. We have hardly 
begun to apply such criticism to the Gospels, and may not 
anticipate its future results. Of one thing, however, we may 
be sure. No legitimate study of the life of Jesus will attempt 
the task, for which neither criticism nor philosophy is com- 
petent, of laying bare the mystery of his moral and spiritual 
power. We may unveil the mystery of the dogma of the 
Incarnation, by denying the fact on which it rests, — that the 
child of Joseph and Mary was at the same time the Almighty 
Maker of the universe. But our criticism, in its farthest 
reaches, will leave unexplained the mystery embodied in the 
great central fact of the world’s history, that this child of 
the Jewish synagogue, who taught as the prophets, and was 
cheered by the Messianic ideals, of his race, was also the very 
Christ of God, the truth, life, and way of heaven. 





Art. VII.—A LIBERAL MINISTRY. 


QUESTIONS respecting the Christian ministry, and especially of 
the making of ministers, are deservedly attracting very earnest 
and wide attention. One of the most conservative divines in 
the communion of strict orthodoxy has made, in a volume * 
just from the press, an extremely valuable contribution to this 





* Homiletics, and Pastoral Theology. By W.G. T. SHepp, D.D., Baldwin 


Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New-York City. Scribner & Co. 
1867. 
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inquiry, which agitates all branches and wings of the recog- 
nized “ Christian Church.” We refer to the “ Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology” of Dr. William G. T. Shedd, formerly of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, afterward of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and now of Union Theological Seminary in the 
city of New York. Although the work of an Augustinian Cal- 
vinist, and here and there marked by the dogmatic peculiari- 
ties of its author, “ Homiletics and Pastoral Theology ” is just 
the book which we would put into the hands of every young 
minister. No one can read it without finding evidence, on 
almost every page, of the singular ability and profound con- 
secration of its author. The Unitarian minister, in particular, 
will find the sustained earnestness with which Professor Shedd 
writes, and the clear rules which he lays down for raising 
the sermon from a mere essay to a sacred oration, precisely the 
helps which he needs under the influences and temptations of 
the liberal pulpit. Without attempting to lay before our read- 
ers the contents of a volume every page of which will repay 
conscientious study, we propose to make Professor Shedd’s 
first chapter, which he entitles “The Relation of Sacred Elo- 
quence to Biblical Exegesis,” the text of some remarks on the 
present condition and needs of education for the ministry of 
liberal faith. 

Exegesis, says Dr. Shedd, demands a written revelation. He 
fails, however, to prove that this revelation should be any thing 
different from literature at large, and the religious conviction 
which reading and meditation awaken in the human mind. 
The objective reality of Truts is really the point which is well 
taken by Professor Shedd in this connection, although he 
assumes that Truth is identical with “ the mass of truth con- 
tained in the Christian Scriptures.” Truth is not created by 
the teacher of truth. The mind of man, in relation to the 
moral truth of God revealed to it, is recipient, as the eye is 
recipient of the image of the object set over against it: it takes 
an impression which issues inevitably from the nature and 
qualities of fixed and eternal TrutH. In the presence of reve- 
lation, man is a minister and interpreter, and not a creator 
and master. 
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Professor Shedd makes, in passing, the assertion, that “ exe- 
gesis implies a leading forth (é§yy¢ouar), into the light of a clear 
perception, of an idea that is shut up in human language,” and 
so “implies a written word.” Yet he gives ample evidence, as 
we will presently show, that by “ written word” ought to be 
signified every revelation impressed upon the mind of man, or 
expressed in human literature. Exegesis should be made to 
mean with him, if he will be consistent with himself, a leading 
forth into clear perception of ideas shut up in the indistinct 
perception of human thought, whether written or unwritten. 
It should mean, to every student of religion, the leading forth 
into correct expression, whether of conviction in the mind or 
of utterance on the lips, of that eternal Truth not yet rightly 
apprehended in the mind, or not yet rightly uttered in human 
literature. To confine it to the interpretation of a particular 
written word is singularly inconsistent with a correct idea of 
the relation of the human mind to God’s revelation of himself. 

Professor Shedd nowhere discloses the radical depth of his 
conceptions more than in his treatment (pp. T-10) of the topic 
of originality in the knowledge of truth. No absolute origi- 
nality, he says, belongs to man. That aboriginality, which 
belongs to one who finds and discloses truth, is the prerogative 
of the Creator alone; and the results of it always are a revela- 
tion, in the strictest sense of the term. The first truths of 
ethics, the necessary forms of logic, the fixed principles of phys- 
ics, which we find: in the contemplative, the profound, the 
ever-fresh and living Plato, were not the sheer make of his 
intellectual energy, but rather an emanation and efflux from a 
mental constitution which is as much ours as his. They were 
inlaid in his rational structure by a higher Author, and by an 
absolute authorship ; and his originality consists solely in their 
exegesis and interpretation. There isa community in reason, 
a partnership in the common ideas of humanity. The first 
truths of science and morals are no strange and surprising 
dogmas. Originality in man is simply evegesis,— the pure, 
genial, and accurate exposition of ideas and truths already 
existing, dlready communicated, already possessed. A Plato 


interprets his own rational intelligence: he was not the author 
ge 
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of that intelligence. He expounds his own mental and moral 
ideas ; but those ideas are the handiwork of God. They are 
no more his than ours. We find what he found, if he and we 
are truthful evegetes,— the truth which God has conveyed 
to the race through its mental and moral structure, which the 
creative hand has wrought into the fabric of human nature. 
The original thinker is he who is most successful in reading 
this truth just as it reads, and expounding it just as it stands, 
in the revelation which God has impressed upon the intelli- 
gence of man. The ideas and principles which are wrought 
into our mental and moral constitution are a divine communi- 
cation, a revelation having all the authority of fixed truth. 
They are immutable in their nature, and wholly independent 
of man’s will and prejudices. From the first moments of clear 
moral consciousness, we find ourselves already under their 
just domination and righteous despotism. 

We have used the terms employed by Professor Shedd. 
They assert, with sufficient distinctness and force, that reason, 
so far as it goes at least, is true revelation. Professor Shedd 
then passes “ from the question concerning human duty to the 
question concerning human salvation,” from “ the principles 
of ethics and natural religion” to “the promises of Chris- 
tianity,” from “ morality” to “mercy,” from “ethics” to 
‘“evangelism;” and, with this change of the subject of 
thought, he introduces, as the foundation of thought, written 
revelation, as contrasted with the unwritten word wrought 
into the mind of man, and declares that wise and docile recipi- 
ency of the fixed and eternal truth contained in the Christian 
Scriptures is the foundation of perennial youth and freshness 
for the sacred orator. In giving incidentally his reasons for 
this position, he announces notions, the mischief of which can- 
not well be exaggerated. He says that the principles and meth- 
ods of human salvation are settled in the heavens, and are 
more entirely dependent upon the divine option and volition 
than the principles of morality, inasmuch as the Deity must 
punish sin, but is under no necessity of pardoning it; and so 
man, while he “ must take morality just as it is communicated 
in reason and conscience,” “ must, most certainly, take mercy 
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on the terms upon which it is offered in the written word; 
because these terms depend solely upon the will and decision 
of the pardoning power.” He then names the ideas which he 
finds in the Bible, and does not find in reason; an immense 
mass of truth, a universe of truth, consisting of the doctrines 
of trinal unity, of incarnation, of human fall and human recov- 
ery, and of the kingdom of God through the indwelling Spirit. 
He regards the “ meagre and narrow unit” of the Unitarian 
as in feeble contrast with “ the infinite vortex of life, being, 
and blessedness”’ which the Trinitarian finds in God. He 
sees God brought near to man in the incarnation, “in which 
all the plenitude of the divine nature blends and harmonizes 
with the winning helplessness and finiteness of a creature.” 
The idea of the kingdom of God, with its indwelling energy of 
the divine Spirit, he pronounces a peculiar idea of the Biblical 
writers. Hence Professor Shedd regards the book which con- 
tains this “universe of truth” as the great and transcen- 
dent source of originality and power for the human intellect, 
the thorough exegesis and apprehension of which “ endows the 
human mind with authority” to “make positive statements 
concerning the origin of the human race; the dark, mysterious 
beginnings of human history; the purposes and plans of the 
Infinite Mind; and the alternatives of eternal salvation and 
eternal damnation,” — those “ dark and difficult problems.” 
The thoughtful reader will pause here, and challenge the 
position which Professor Shedd has taken. It is impossible 
for the human mind to obtain authority to make the positive 
statements just mentioned. The assumption of this authority 
by writers and speakers now, on the ground that they derive 
it from the writers and speakers of the Bible, is wholly unwar- 
rantable. Reason is incompetent to confer on those writers 
such authority; and by reason only does any one pretend to 
confer on them this authority. Positive statements, in regard 
to the “dark and difficult problems” of human life and des- 
tiny, can have no authority but that of mere opinion, in the 
intelligent mind; and Professor Shedd must be aware, that 
the opinions on these points which are peculiarly orthodox are 
widely, if not generally, rejected by intelligent minds. His 
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“‘ sacred orator”? may speak with sublime confidence ; but who 
does not know that the avowed ground of his confidence is 
nothing other than his opinion that Biblical statements are 
from the mouth of God, and that he understands the true 
sense of those statements? Opinion only at bottom; how, 
then, authority in the positive statements based on that opin- 
ion? And if that opinion really passes for what it is worth, 
and has little or no authority with the mass of thinking men, 
then Professor Shedd’s sacred orator fails of that authority 
which he confidently aspires to wield. The evident fact of our 
time in this matter is, that the minister wields no authority 
except as he produces rational conviction. 

And who can permit Professor Shedd to make up, as he does, 
that universe of truth which he finds in the Bible alone? Rea- 
son, suitably disciplined under the providence and spirit of 
God, certainly tells of the kingdom and indwelling presence 
of the Eternal and Infinite One. It pronounces the universal 
incarnation of divinity in humanity; not indeed ascribing to 
God “winning helplessness and finiteness,’ but finding in 
man, however weak and low, some sign and wonder of God 
with us. It contrasts with the story of a single physical en- 
trance of God into human flesh, the rational idea of the univer- 
sal presence of the life of God in the soul of man. For a mere 
myth, meagre and barren as any pagan tale, of man’s fall, 
reason gives us a profound view of the fashion in which the 
Creator, of his own wise and kind good-will, made man sub- 
ject to evil, that, by the discipline of suffering, the soul in man 
might be endued with energy to aspire to heaven. And, in- 
stead of finding in God only “ the meagre and narrow unit” 
to which Professor Shedd refers, reason, as the inner light of 
disciplined faith, discloses that “infinite vortex of life, being, 
and blessedness,” which Professor Shedd imagines none arrive 
at who do not look through the Trinitarian conception. If 
Professor Shedd is unconscious that God communicates di- 
rectly to the human mind the richest thoughts of himself, 
of his presence with us, of his plan in our low estate here, 
and of his purpose to raise us to blessed eternal life on high, 
we can only say that his dogmatic preconceptions must have 
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limited singularly the range of his meditations. If he is not 
aware that a universe of truth in religion, as well as in ethics, 
lies wholly open to the search and faith of man, he has reflect- 
ed to little purpose upon the revelation which God has wrought 
into the very mind of man. 

And when Professor Shedd attempts to say, and does say, 
that between morality and mercy there is a gulf fixed, so that 
he who has found out, from the revelation in his own mind, what 
is the truth in regard to human duty, can by no means pass 
over to discover the truth in regard to human salvation, — we 
cannot hesitate for a moment to say, that he has misread the 
plainest revelation of God to man, and has occupied a position 
from which it is impossible to exercise the authority of truth 
in the world of modern thought. The line of Calvinistic specu- 
lation in regard to God is not one on which the battle of our 
time can be successfully fought. The whole modern world, 
newly and profoundly awakened as it is to the consciousness 
of human rights, under the laws of eternal right, is prepared 
to repudiate, as a moral abomination, the doctrine that a guilty 
soul has no rights which a holy God is bound to respect. It 
is true that the divine law must punish sin. It is no less true 
that God must punish humanely, and with a single eye to the 
best good of the sinner, as well as of the universe. The prin- 
ciples and methods of human salvation are no more dependent 
upon the option and volition of God, than the principles of 
morality are. God must do right by the sinner; and any, even 
the least, inhuman punishment can never be right. Not to 
consult the best good of the sinner, as often as the rod of pen- 
alty is lifted, would be a departure from right which immuta- 
ble morality does not permit, even to God. Human law may 
say, ‘‘] am powerless to accomplish good to the criminal: I 
can, at best, only accomplish a good for society by restraining 
the evil-doer, and by holding up a warning; but I am helpless 
to reach him by effectual moral power.”? But God can have no 
occasion to confess moral impotence. The excuse under which 
he does confess this, according to Calvinism, — that man has 
been made free, and that God must respect human freedom, — 
is the flimsiest that ever sheltered a fearful error; as if moral 
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influence, moral omnipotence even, the effectual moral influ- 
ence which a perfect father always exercises over his child, 
and by which the character of the child is made pure and 
strong, were an interference with human freedom! To per- 
suade a soul to repent and believe; to convict and convert by 
moral discipline, — this is not an interference with that soul’s 
freedom: on the contrary, when God persuades a soul to sub- 
mit and obey, he lifts that soul into the freedom which belongs 
to the eternal life. It seems as if Calvinism had been either 
insane or wicked in alleging, that God must not interfere with 
human freedom by persuading men to be holy and happy ; for 
that is just what God must do, and to be unable to do it is to 
be no God. 

There is no gulf fixed between morality and mercy. To 
make men do right is the whole of mercy, and no more than 
the whole of justice. When God “ communicated morality in 
reason and conscience,” he communicated justice and mercy 
also. These latter are not “settled in the heavens,” apart 
from the former, “ at the divine option and volition,” except as 
it is the wish and will of God, necessary and inflexible, to 
accomplish morality in every creature. The very instant in 
which human speculation attempts to leave the plain ground 
of simple morality, as this is revealed in reason and conscience, 
in that instant it becomes a criminal in the presence of Eter- 
nal Right, no matter how high the pretext, or how pious the 
pretension, which is put forth by it. Through the whole his- 
tory of religion among men, there may be run this line of dis- 
tinction between systems or parts of systems which do, and 
those which do not, rest fully and squarely on the revelation 
of right and wrong in the reason and conscience of man: the 
former sound at least in method; the latter false in method, 
and false in results. 

This brings us to the position which we believe that the 
Christian ministry, and education for that ministry, ought to 
occupy, and must occupy or surrender its power. The neces- 
sity of the hour is for instruction in religion which comes back 
from dogmas to the revelations of a good conscience. The 
free thought of Christendom is impatient of the ancient dog- 
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mas, even in the most conservative communions: it spends 
itself in energetic pursuit of the just, the good, the useful, and 
demands supreme consideration for the real welfare of men. 
It is idle, in our day, to attempt a revival of interest in the 
dogmatic traditions of any branch of the Church; especially 
when this involves even an apparent undervaluing of practical 
devotion to human welfare. The authority of a humane spirit, 
of brotherly good-will, is greater than the authority of any 
creed. Modern events have put man into the foreground, and 
made it of the first importance to consider the practical prob- 
lems of his deliverance from evil here and now. Of two men, 
one of whom ventures to “rise upon the rostrum, and make 
positive statements concerning the origin of the human race, 
the dark, mysterious beginnings of human history, the pur- 
poses and plans of the Infinite Mind, and the alternatives of 
eternal salvation and eternal damnation,’ while the other 
attempts rather to expound the revelations of a good con- 
science, to interpret the rights and duties of man, to set forth 
the joys of righteousness and the pains of iniquity, it is not 
difficult to tell which will command, in any and every com- 
munion, the attention and interest of enlightened minds. 

Is there not, beyond all question, a Reality of religion and 
of Christianity, which may be considered apart from religious, 
or Christian, Formality? If there be no Christian Reality, — 
which, in thought at least, may be taken apart from Christian 
Formality, — then is Christianity a doomed religion. We are 
fully aware that some thinking men are not only setting aside 
the long-sacred views of Christ and the Bible, but also are 
adopting conceptions described by the terms “ pantheism,” 
“atheism,” ‘* materialism,’”’ — terms which strike the common 
pious ear with horror. We do not hesitate to accept the situa- 
tion. Ifthe good providence of God can bring good out of it, 
we ought to have hope in it. These men, whose speculation is 
designated as pantheistic or atheistic or materialistic, do not 
necessarily lose the Christian Reality. They do misunder- 
stand, in our view, the revelations of reason; still oftener, 
they misname their own interpretation of these revelations, 
thinking themselves atheists because they deny the God of 
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their traditional faith, when in fact their atheism is but a purer 
faith in God; or thinking themselves pantheists when they 
have merely reached a more suitable theism; or thinking 
themselves materialists when they have only denied a false 
spiritualism. The question of Christian reality is not settled 
by reference to speculative opinions. The theoretical atheist, 
with his congregation of theoretical atheists, preaching, for 
those to whom such preaching is acceptable, a crusade against 
the godless theism of ecclesiastical theology, may be serving the 
true God truly, although for us the fashion of his service 
may be any thing but true. The theoretical pantheist, in like 
manner, may belong, in the providence of God, to the period 
of transition from one theistic conception to another; and even 
his preaching of pantheism may serve an important purpose. 
The: theoretical materialist also, who finds his fit audience, and 
delivers his word, may play a necessary part in the exegesis of 
the profound revelation of God to the spirit of man. And if 
all these not merely nor chiefly inculcate their speculative 
views, but spend their strength in great part upon teaching 
justice and mercy, and humble conformity to the perfect law 
of pure right, who dares say that they have no lot nor part in 
the Christian Reality? The life of God in the soul of man 
does not disdain men of mistaken opinions; otherwise the 
whole of even Christian history would be little else than a field 
of the dead, and we ourselves, perhaps, stumblers upon the 
grave’s mouth. The Holy Ghost is exceedingly tolerant, with 
a tolerance which it is hard for men to comprehend, and hard- 
est of all for them to imitate. 

The customary judgment pronounced in this matter is Pha- 
risaic, and utterly false. Especially in this is it signally false, 
— in that it takes no account of the presence of the Christian 
Reality when it finds the Christian Formality absent. We 
have put, in what seems to us a true light, the extreme case of 
wide departure from the path of Christian speculation, and 
have insisted that this departure is not ground for judgment 
of disfellowship on our part. But, in the case of less-wide 
departure from the traditions of Christianity, —the case of men 
who set aside the customary opinions respecting Christ and the 
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Bible, but remain devout theists and ardent spiritualists, —tol- 
eration is hardly less difficult; nevertheless, it is absolute 
duty. Not only have these men an absolute right of free con- 
viction, and to teach any people which will accept their teach- 
ing, but their teaching is demanded by a very considerable 
number of those with whom Christian faith is a precious inher- 
itance. Those who care to know the fact can easily prove, that 
very many intelligent people, of the common class, have, in the 
natural unfolding of their Christian faith, rejected Christ and 
the Bible, as mediators*between themselves and the life and 
light of God. The pious believers who send in their com- 
plaints of radical outrages upon their Christian sensibilities, 
are not the only persons whom the ministry must consider. 
There are some in every Unitarian congregation, and in many 
congregations there are considerable numbers, who rejoice in 
no words so much as in those which omit Christ in presenting 
the love of God; while not a few absolutely exult in those 
‘“‘ destructive ”’ words which set Christ aside as an object of 
religious faith. Love to man and love to God fill, with very 
many devout souls to-day, the whole sphere of religion. The 
result of honest study, with not a few sincere Christians, is 
that Jesus was no more absolutely perfect than Paul or John 
the Baptist; that, on the side of “the natural man,” he was 
deceived by his Messianic hopes; and that only in the victory 
of “‘ the spiritual man” in him, when he gave up his own wish 
to the will of God, was he a true Christ, or anointed son of 
God. This may be wrong; but those who hold it are not 
therefore bad men. They firmly believe it right, and them- 
selves the more Christian for honestly seeing and avowing it, 
inasmuch as it seems to them to unfold, in new power, the 
thought of “ God with us,” and to be the phase of Christian 
development which the providence of God has intended for our 
day and generation. The pious complaint of wounded sensi- 
bilities is unmanly and unfraternal. If an honest brother 
earnestly resists our opinion, and with all his might criticizes 
the method and results of our faith, let us face him without 
whimpering, and reason with him without bitterness. Our 


faith is not our private property, that we should resent all 
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question of it; nor is a faith worth having, if so frail that we 
need to shield it from the shock of discussion. Conceited 
babblers, crazy enthusiasts, superficial wranglers, and insin- 
cere traders in new notions, we may avoid, or even scourge out 
of the temple; but these “men and brethren,” whose only 
crime is that they have honestly adopted, and earnestly con- 
tend for, convictions of truth in the interpretation of Christi- 
anity which contravene opinions dear to us, have the same 
rights, and deserve the same respect, in the confession and 
ministry of faith, which they would be granted if their opinions 
were not heretical. 

The demand of our time, for the making of ministers, is a 
thorough re-organization of our system of education for the 
ministry, upon the principles of entire freedom of conviction, 
and the supreme importance of the realities of religion apart 
from the forms. The teachers of a school of divinity should 
be men who can meet all sorts of minds, and every phase of 
thought, in a spirit of sympathy, without fear and without 
anger at any varieties of speculation, or any supposed results 
of study. They should be men of the most thorough discipline 
in study and speculation, that they may be able, in free and 
fair conference with their pupils, to assist them from the 
resources of sound reason and accurate scholarship. And, 
with all and above all, they should be men full of enthusiasm 
for the realities of religion, — prophets, rather than dogmatists 
and formalists ; men, indeed, of clear conceptions and vigorous 
thought, but, even more, men full of the sacred passions of 
duty and of trust, of holiness and of hope. 

The failure of Unitarianism, at this moment, is in its schools 
of divinity. They have only the most inadequate endowment. 
A body so rich as the Unitarian body is, ought to place not less 
than a full million of money at the disposal of its two schools 
of faith. These schools are admirably located, and are hopeful 
foundations ; but they lack almost all the elements of institu- 
tions worthy of the time. There are not men enough in the 
seats of instruction to create the atmosphere, much less fill the 
chairs, of a true school of faith. Look at Cambridge, with its 
one overworked man of all duties, its one professor of “Sacred 
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Letters,’ and its two-hours-a-week lecturer on the history 
of Christianity! A full corps of the best men that can be 
found should be secured, to teach the humanities and the di- 
vinity demanded by the time. First of all, our young men and 
women must be taught the realities of religion. An accom- 
plished man has been hired to read lessons in Christian his- 
tory two hours in the week, when he should have been asked 
to devote himself entirely to the exegesis of those realities of 
revelation in the reason and conscience of man, of the interpre- 
tation of which he might have been so great a master. The 
future should make amends for the past. The masters of 
Spiritual experience must attempt, in our schools, their best 
work. Our students must be stimulated to think, and in- 
structed in the methods of sound thought. Logic and philoso- 
phy must be no more lost arts among us. All the fields of 
inquiry must be faithfully worked, and all the best results 
of honest study presented in our schools. Especially must the 
history of humanity, and the whole literature of the race, be 
opened to the inquirer, to disclose all the signs and wonders of 
God present with man. The accredited traditions of our 
churches may lose something, many pious conceits may perish, 
theology may cease to be a thing apart from the reason and 
conscience of man; but the Christian ministry will make an 
immense gain, and will become that which the truest spirit of 
our time, all rational and humane as it is, imperatively de- 
mands. 





Art. VIII.— THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF STATE 
CHARITIES, AND THE WESTBOROUGH REFORM 
SCHOOL. 


Reports of the Board of State Charities, together with the Secretary's 
Reports, for the years 1865, 1866, 1867. Boston: Wright & Potter. 


MassacHusetts is held, with some justice, to have been a 
pioneer State in many of the ideas and methods that are 
shaping our higher American civilization. Nevertheless, im 
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several very important steps, she has only followed where 
others have led the way. In securing the legal rights of 
women, for example, Rhode Island and several other States 
were a few years in advance. The present law of evidence is 
due, more than to any other, to the influence of Judge Apple- 
ton, the present enlightened chief justice of Maine, in bringing 
about important alterations in the statutes of his own State, 
afterwards adopted here. Again, the position which Massa- 
chusetts has taken, and still holds, in the vexed question of 
prohibitory legislation respecting the sale and use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, is the position taken first in the famous “ Maine 
Law ” of 1851. And, in the organization of a Board of Public 
Charities, it is the example set in the great State of New York 
that (with some modifications) Massachusetts is content to 
follow. 

The Board of Education and the Board of State Charities 
are the finest examples we have of that ideal aim, in the 
legislation of a true republic, which makes it the responsible 
guardian of the higher interests of its citizens. They make 
a province of legislation which is held in some doubt by such 
thinkers as Mr. Mill, and definitely excluded by Herbert 
Spencer; yet one, perhaps, on which the pride, hope, and faith 
of our people have staked more than on any other. They embody 
some of the very noblest traditions of New England. They 
are the interpretation, in our century, of those devout and lofty 
purposes of a Christian commonwealth, which made the inspi- 
ration of the Pilgrim colony, and were at the very heart of 
English Puritanism. If the scheme of government which they 
imply — wise, enlightened, humane, caring for every moral as 
well as material interest of the State — could be perfectly carried 
out, they would make the nearest approach ever reached, or we 
may even say attempted, to the true ideal of a Church which 
should be the soul, as the political organism is the body, of the 
republic. In actual practice, on the other hand, this work of 
conscience and humanity, when undertaken by the State, has 
to contend with many of the difficulties which in this century 
make a State Church an impossibility, or else a mockery ; and 
we have to acknowledge, that our experience hitherto has con- 
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vinced some of its most earnest advocates and helpers, that 
it is a work which the State is incompetent to do, and that it 
must be left, after all, to the inspiration of single hearts and 
the aid of private hands. 

It is not easy to imagine a group of topics more full of inter- 
est to every thoughtful and imaginative mind, than those con- 
fided to the supervision of the Board of State Charities. There 
is, first, the administration of the entire system of penal law, in 
State prisons, penitentiaries, and jails,—a matter on which 
more of moral genius and thoughtful humanity has been spent, 
since the time of Howard, than perhaps on any other, and to 
results, perhaps, more doubtful and perplexed than any other ; 
a matter in which science, humanity, and public safety seem 
at length approaching one another, by slow and painful steps. 
There is, next, the class of institutions whose aim is not pun- 
ishment, but restraint and reform, to save to the State the 
frightful waste of moral life, and rescue the germs of a useful 
and honest manhood out of the corruption of streets and the 
companionship of prisons; a work in which the way has been 
led by some of the purest philanthropy and most devoted lives 
of modern times. There is, again, the invasion of foreign 
pauperism to be met at the threshold, and shelter to be found 
for those wretched multitudes whom a common humanity will 
not suffer to perish at our doors; together with nurture and 
attendance for those miserable children of poverty and vice, 
sickly, doomed often to premature death for their parents’ sin, 
whom the State must receive in its charitable arms, as a nurs- 
ing mother, substituting Christian tenderness for the world’s 
contempt. There is, again, that group of public charities — 
necessarily public, because too responsible to be left alto- 
gether to private hands — which exhibits the miracles of modern 
science and humanity, in the treatment of the insane, the train- 
ing of idiots, the education of the blind and deaf and dumb. 
To these various State charities, besides the cost of the 
judiciary and the penal system, Massachusetts devoted half a 
million of dollars in the year 1864, the year of the last Presi- 
dential election, — the year which set on foot the severest and 


decisive campaigns of the war of the rebellion. And it is a 
10* 
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noble testimony which the Board are enabled to give, in their 
Report covering that year, — 


“that although in the midst of civil war, with entire prostration of 
some branches of business, and great fluctuations in others, with high 
prices of all kinds of provisions, yet the number asking charity from 
the State during the year has been less than in former years; and that 
the same was true as to the number dependent on the State at the close 
of the year. It is also a most gratifying fact, that, notwithstanding the 
greatly increased expenditures of the State in consequence of the war, 


not a single object of charity has been forgotten ; all the usual appropri- 
ations have been made, and even new calls have met with a ready and 
cheerful response.” — Report for 1865, p. xliv. 


It is to the thoughtful and vigilant administration of Gov- 
ernor Andrew, so decisive as to the acts and destinies of 
Massachusetts during the civil war, that the State owes the 
policy of combining the group of penal and charitable institu- 
tions just spoken of, under the supervision of a single Board. 
Side by side with the Board of Education, it is the most definite 
and emphatic announcement of the motive of its public policy, 
that the ancient Commonwealth has ever made, unless in the 
abortive effort to establish a qualified state-church system under 
the famous “ Third Article of the Bill of Rights.” And, in 
judging of its success, it is but just to remember how very wide 
and difficult is the field in which it has to operate; and how it 
must encounter, not only all the vexed questions of social 
science, but a great mass of conflicting interests, prejudices, 
convictions, both moral and religious, varieties in method and 
character, jealousies of administration, and animosities of sect. 
In fact, it is easiest to regard it, just now, less as a department 
or arm of State administration, than as an organized system for 
the experimental study of social science itself, in a grand and 
practical way. And, in its earlier years at least, it would seem 
even more important that it should be given in charge to com- 
petent scientific students of the great social facts it deals with, 
for the sake of more intelligent future action, than that it should 
exhibit any very striking, immediate, practical results. 

In an organization of this kind, it is understood that the 
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general policy and the working energy of the Board rest mainly 
with the Secretary, the only officer of it who receives a full 
salary, and is supposed to devote all his faculties to its service. 
Governor Andrew’s sagacity, discernment, and courage in the 
matter of appointments, both military and civil, were well 
proved throughout his administration ; and to them the State 
owes the choice of the present Secretary. We consider the 
choice, on the whole, fortunate and wise. Mr. Sanborn is 
a young man, with a great deal to learn, and a great willing- 
ness to learn it; of high and cultivated, but not particularly 
practical, intelligence ; of liberal, perhaps we may say radical, 
sympathies ; with the good fortune of possessing the interest 
and confidence of many of the stanchest friends of human- 
ity; with a positiveness of opinion that is sometimes mis- 
taken for conceit, and a style of criticism that sometimes gives 
just personal offence; a careful and diligent student of the 
methods of discipline, charity, and instruction now on trial in 
the world ; a very intelligent expounder of what may fairly be 
considered to be established in the maxims of social science, or 
proved as the result of careful experiment. In particular, his 
reports and other public papers have already been of real 
service, in helping to make known the “Irish System” of 
prison discipline, — which may be considered as the nearest 
approach yet,made to the scientific solution of a moral problem 
of extreme practical difficulty, — and the recent most interest- 
ing experiments in the education of deaf mutes. What may 
possibly be rash and partial in the judgments he is compelled 
to register so hastily, in annual reports stretched to cover 
so wide a field, is very sure to be chastened and corrected in 
' time, by the exceedingly practical nature of the topics he must 
treat. Certainly, there could not be a sterner test, in the field 
of a man’s labors, whether or not he enters on it with convic- 
tions and ideas. And it is not at all to Mr. Sanborn’s dis- 
credit, as a student of social facts and needs, that he grapples 
first of all with the very plain, prosaic, practical, fundamental 
question of economy in finance ; though, as we shall see, the 
prominence he has given it has lent some shadow of excuse to 
those who overlook a higher sort of economy, and even made 
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a handle for some positive, though (most likely) temporary, 
wrong. 

We cannot go over the broad ground of these elaborate and 
interesting Reports, to examine, still less to criticize, the many, 
various, and important institutions with which they deal. But 
circumstances have given, just now, a special prominence to 
one of them, and justify us in speaking of it somewhat freely 
and fully. We do it with a more serious purpose, and with a 
stronger desire to draw public attention to it, because it shows 
signs of a spirit, and gives indications of a policy, which 
threaten us with the alternative, either to abandon this whole 
enterprise of State charities, —a result to which, as we have 
before said, some very sincere philanthropists have come al- 
ready, —or else to see it made a tool of religious bigotry, and 
a pivot of sectarian machinery. 

The Westborough Reform School, as is well known, owes 
its foundation to the generous philanthropy of the late Hon. 
Theodore Lyman, to whom it is directly indebted for more 
than seventy thousand dollars in money,* as well as for the 
impulse and motive at starting. It is also known, that, after 
more than ten years of experiment, the result had been a 
gloomy and painful disappointment to many of the most hopeful 
friends of the noble experiment,— the first, it is understood, 
in which a charity of this kind, so nobly successful elsewhere 
in private hands, had been attempted by State authority, — 
until, in 1859, “ the question of abandoning the experiment 
was seriously raised.” We are not casting censure upon any 
of those many friends and directors of the institution, who 
served it with a sincerity and fidelity worthy of all praise, 
when we speak of three disastrous errors in its management, — 
the policy of overcrowding it with boys of too various ages, 
and too mixed degrees of crime; the method of treatment, 
which was, in great part, the vulgar and harsh method of con- 
vict discipline, enforced by the carrying of bludgeons and 
loaded weapons among some of the officers; and the well- 





* In several instalments, beginning with the year 1847, 
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meant, though compulsory and unjust, enforcement of a system 
of religious instruction, exciting jealousy and alarm, especially 
among the Roman-Catholic families of the boys, which more 
than neutralized, in many cases, whatever moral influence the 
school could bring to bear. Friends of the school, who visited 
it at that period, speak of the cowed and “ hang-dog” look 
prevalent among the inmates. Escapes, or attempts to escape, 
were constant. Serious difficulties occurred among the boys 
who had left the institution to be quartered in farmers’ families 
or apprenticed to various trades. In frequent cases, the boys 
committed serious and unprovoked offences, for the sake of 
undergoing the milder penalties of the State Prison or the 
county jails. The building was repeatedly set on fire, till, in 
the “ fortunate” conflagration of 1859, at least two-thirds of 


the entire structure was destroyed. Wise, merciful, and faith- 
ful men, serving on the Board of Trustees, — such as the Hon. 
Simon Brown, of Concord,— were either inured to the evils 
of a system they could not remedy, or else had come to regard 


them as hopeless evils, to be borne and made the best of. At 
length, this “ vicious circle’’— into which the school had settled, 
in a sort of despair — was violently broken up, by the discov- 
ery of a case of discipline among the boy-convicts, for some 
time hidden from the inspectors, so abominably cruel beyond 
all limits permitted in any State penitentiary for grown men, 
that a crisis was inevitable. Governor Banks took the respon- 
sibility of discharging all seven of the trustees, — excepting 
one, the son of the founder,—and appointing a fresh Board. 
A “school-ship” was established for the discipline of the older 
and more vicious boys, to train them in seamanship. The 
number and age of those to be sent to Westborough were lim- 
ited by judicious rules; and preparations were made for the 
introduction of the “family system,’ which has proved so 
remarkable a success as an appendage to the central or “ con- 
gregate’’ department of the school. And these changes were 
presently followed by another, to which the completely altered 
character, prospects, moral life, and public estimate of the 
school, during the last six years, have been almost wholly due, 
—the appointment of the Superintendent, who has lately 
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(April 26) felt himself compelled, by the hostility of the Board 
of Trustees, to resign his post.* 

The charge has been publicly made, and as yet has met with 
no denial, that, when Mr. Allen’s name was before the trus- 
tees, as candidate for the position, accompanied by the am- 
plest testimonials of his rare fitness for its duties, it was, more 
than once, rejected, by a vote of six to one; and that only 
when the majority were challenged to show any objection ex- 
cept his Unitarian opinions, and definitely warned that they 
must go before the public on that open issue, was the unani- 
mous vote given by which his nomination was confirmed. We 
tell no secrets in saying, that Mr. George C. Davis, the present 
Treasurer of the Board, a man of great intelligence, upright- 
ness, and business energy, was the one who compelled the 
opposition to show its hand. The hostility thus shown at the 
outset was kept in check, during Governor Andrew’s five 
years’ administration, by his successive nominations to fill the 
vacancies as they occurred in the Board, scrupulously consult- 


ing the best welfare of the school. Among those nominations, 
in addition to the names of Dr. Howe, Judge Ames, J. H. 





* To THE TRUSTEES OF THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL: — 
GENTLEMEN, — When I took charge of this institution, in January, 1861, 
a little more than a year after the great fire, the buildings were in a dilapidated 
condition, and surrounded by ruins. The discipline of the school was neces- 
sarily low, after such a catastrophe ; and the country was just entering upon the 
late war, which so much disorganized all kinds of business. 

It has been my aim to conduct its affairs with economy, to train the boys to 
habits of industry, to give them a good common-school education, and to instil 
into their minds and hearts the principles of the Christian religion, carefully 
avoiding all sectarian or doctrinal teaching. 

That the institution has gained the support and confidence of the public is 
shown by the commendations it has received from the many committees, both 
public and private, that have visited it, and by the uniform approval of the par- 
ents of the boys under my charge. 

' In carrying out my plans, especially in the matter of religious teaching, I 
have been obliged to meet the earnest and untiring opposition of your present 
Chairman for nearly five years; and, as your Board is now constituted, I cannot 
expect its sympathy and co-operation. 

Under these circumstances, I resign my position as superintendent. 


Yours respectfully, Jos. A. ALLEN. 
Westsoroves, April 26, 1837. 
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Stephenson, and J. S. Davis, was that of a gentleman—know- 
ingly and-purposely dropped from the Board in the administra- 
tion which has succeeded— who has spared, from a very 
engrossing business, time to visit, as a friend, every family, in 
Boston and its vicinity, of the boys at the Westborough school ; 
and who, for four years, took not a day’s vacation from the 
cares of business, excepting what he spent as a visitor in the 
school,— an example of fidelity, in unpaid official duty, to 
which it would be hard to find a parallel.* The Governor was 
censured for throwing the balance of power into liberal or un- 
sectarian hands. ‘I had thought of that,” he replied promptly ; 
‘and the next time I propose to appoint a Roman Catholic,” — 
whereat the remonstrance ceased. The process of two years 
since his administration closed, with the accident of a further 
vacancy occurring in the Board, has enabled his successor to 
give a balance of power to those determined to turn it to sec- 
tarian account; and the Superintendent finds himself unable 
any longer to hold his place. 

We know that any sectarian motive, in the hostility he has 
experienced, will be, as it has been, either flatly denied or stu- 
diously covered up. In particular, that hostility will be justi- 
fied by charges of lack of economy in administration; and 
appeal will be made to Mr. Sanborn’s first Report, in which he 
dwells, at great length, on the costliness of this institution 
as compared with others, particularly that in Connecticut. 
The question is fairly raised; for a State charity is a public 
trust. Economy in finance is one of the necessary conditions 
of any sort of success, in the long-run. We cannot afford — 
not the wealthiest community can afford, or ought to permit 
—an inordinate or fanciful scale of expense, even in the name 
of public charity. Nay, though philanthropy may show that 
rescue from crime at almost any money cost is a money gain 
to the State; though Christian piety may urge, that the sal- 








* We may be violating strict propriety ; but gratitude, affection, and personal 
esteem induce us to give here the name of John Ayres, a man to whose charge 
can be laid the only fault, that his whole religious creed is taught in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 
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vation of a single soul from sin is a good not to be balanced 
against any pecuniary outlay, — yet it is right to bear in mind, 
that a State institution is founded to do a definite and speci- 
fied thing. Its agents and trustees are spending resources not 
their own. It is for the State, not for them, to define what 
results shall be sought, and what sums of money shall be 
spent. The question of economy, which Mr. Sanborn has 
argued at such length, is not only a legitimate, but a very 
essential one. Nevertheless, there are two distinct ways in 
which the consideration it raises may be met. 

In the first place, what do we mean by economy in our 
system of public education? The city of Cambridge expends 
annually, in round numbers, about ten thousand dollars for 
the instruction of two hundred and fifty pupils in its High 
School ; for whose use it devotes an amount of city property, 
in buildings, apparatus, &c., which we suppose we do not over- 
estimate in stating at eighty thousand dollars. This, be it 
remembered, is for the merely secular education of children, 
all belonging to the comparatively prosperous and favored 
classes ; all having been taught beforehand the elements of a 
good common education, and something more; all receiving 
moral and religious instruction from other, perhaps even cost- 
lier, sources; and many of them sure of a higher education, 
perhaps equally good and costly, even if the city school should 
be closed to-day. Take this as a type of what the State aims 
and professes to do, according to its ability; for it is by State 
authority, not city ordinance, that these schools are created. 
What measure of culture, then, does the State owe, in equity, 
to its own orphans and wards, cast on its bounty for want of 
any other,— poor many of them, ignorant, outlawed, with 
great arrears of mind and morals to be made good, in danger 
of growing up a mere pest, cost, and burden to the State? We 
do not undertake to answer this question, which carries us 
down rather deep among the foundations and motives of a 
right economy. But we say, that it affects very materially the 
answer we shall give to that other question which the Secre- 
tary has raised,—at least, as long as our present school- 
system is sustained by general consent. And we say, that it 
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is‘ a question which has pressed very closely on the heart and 
conscience of the late Superintendent at Westborough, and has 
no doubt, consciously or not, powerfully affected the methods 
and motives of his economy. 

But, secondly, as to matter of fact, what have been the 
methods and motives of his economy? for the Secretary, with 
unconscious injustice, permits the public to infer that Mr. 
Allen has scarcely aimed at economy of expenditure at all, 
unless where compelled by the animadversions of his official 
visitors. Without spending any fine phrases about the value 
of this or that thing he has sought to do with his charge, we 
will answer by one blunt, plain, practical fact. He has carried 
on his shoulders the burden of three salaried offices besides his 
own, thus saving the State an annual outlay in money of about 
fourteen hundred dollars; and this by simply securing unity 
of administration in departments he has felt qualified to carry 
on better than any subordinate. Unity of moral administra- 
tion — first and most important—he has secured by dis- 
charging the daily duties for which a chaplain had been ap- 
pointed ; while that officer’s place on Sundays has been better. 
filled (he is convinced) by the presence and addresses of a 
succession of men, mostly clergymen of various faiths, fresh 
from the world outside, and with freshly wakened interest in 
this spiritual charge.* A shrewd and experienced manager, 
he has found no occasion for the services of a steward or pro- 
vider ; a practical farmer from a boy, he has been best able to 
oversee and direct the farm. True, the number of teachers 
has been increased,— especially of female teachers, to whom 
he ascribes most of the moral improvement found among the 
boys, — and there are few schools in the Commonwealth better 





* The dismissal of the former chaplain, by (we believe) the unanimous action 
of the Board of Trustees, was made the ground of serious charges, insinuated 
rather than urged, against the religious influences at work in the institution. 
The Board, however, had confidence enough in their Superintendent to believe 
that he would work best in his own way, and left the office vacant, instead of 
merely discharging the man. 
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equipped or more thoroughly taught than in this institution ; * 
but this is in accordance with the policy, previously initiated by 
the State, of dividing the mass of boys into classes of more 
' manageable proportions, and distributing them in several 
households, instead of herding them in one. And this larger, 
more generous, economy, already begun by the State authori- 
ties, he has justified by sparing the public money, in every 
direction where it could be done, by carrying a heavier load 
himself. 

A statement is given in the Report, very striking at first 
view, of the cost and results of the school at Westborough, 
as: compared with that at Meriden, Conn., under the charge 
of Dr. Hatch. But how does the comparison fairly stand ? 
Dr. Hatch is a man, as we learn, of admirable executive and 
personal qualities, and has, as he deserves, the hearty confi- 
dence and co-operation of his State authorities. His buildings 
are cheaply furnished, cheaply warmed, and cheaply kept. The 
State appropriates two dollars a week a head for the board of 
pupils, — making good actual and proved deficiencies ; while 
the instruction, as compared with that at Westborough, we are 
justified in saying, is of a very elementary and meagre kind. 
In fact, teachers cannot be had by Massachusetts at the rates 
allowed in the sister State. The school is properly and avow- 
edly an industrial school,—a feature we neither blame nor 
complain of in it, but one which defines its real character. Its 
situation well adapts it to this plan, —if not on tide-water, at 
least having easy and direct water communication with New 
York, the great industrial centre of the country, where con- 
tract-work can always be had on advantageous terms, with a 
cheapness of provisions and coal impossible to be had further 
north. In short, the inmates would be best described as the 
State’s apprentices, rather than as its pupils and wards. With 
the plan and aim of it we have no fault to find: it is at least 
a fair, open question, whether it may not be more practicable, 





* In particular, a class of about twenty-five of the stupidest and most neglected 
boys has been kept under the charge of a teacher of special excellence, — revers- 
ing, to good purpose, the rule that is too generally followed. 
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and even, on the whole, more useful, than that attempted in 
Massachusetts. It is enough to say, that Massachusetts has 
attempted a plan which differs from it in almost every impor- 
tant particular. The estate at Westborough, consisting of 
near four hundred acres, has the nobility of location and 
beauty of surrounding, which befit the country-seat of a gen- 
tleman of fortune. The buildings, large and costly in them- 
selves, stand on an eminence rising seventy-five feet above 
Chauncy Pond, in front, distant nearly a quarter of a mile, 
from which water must be forced by expensive machinery for 
all the uses of the establishment. The same engine which 
does this heavy task also warms the main building, some two 
hundred feet distant, thoroughly and expensively, by means of 
steam. There is no water communication with any centre 
of business, or railroad nearer than three-quarters of a mile; 
and the only contract-work that can be had in any quantity, — 
seating chairs with cane, — must be brought and delivered by 
some thirty miles’ conveyance, leaving a very scanty margin, 
indeed, of profit. These circumstances all tell strongly on the 
financial results of the school, and are, in some degree, allowed 
for in the Report we have referred to. 

Other circumstances, equally beyond the Superintendent’s 
control, have added to the costs, and diminished the earnings, 
of the school. We have spoken of the moral condition of it 
previous to his appointment in January, 1861. That was at 
the very eve of our four-years’ civil war; and those who re- 
member the alarm and utter stagnation then, in most depart- 
ments of business, will not find it hard to account for the 
Secretary’s statement of the scanty earnings of the school. 
During that first year, indeed, it was almost literally impossi- 
ble to find any occupation for the boys that would give any 
return in money; and, the year following, their labor was 
worth, in the market, only about six cents and a half a day. 
But did they go idle all that time, or were they only housed 
and taught in their ample and convenient halls? On the con- 
trary, they were kept at work in those solid tasks of a New- 
England farm, — to be justified only by a long-headed economy 
and an over-supply of labor,— of laying wall, and “ burying 
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stone,” so as to rescue, for tillage, some ten acres of unprofit- 
able and rocky soil. As soon as more remunerative work could 
be had, it was given to the boys. But, meanwhile, a very great 
increase of value has been given to the farm and orchard: 
three acres of grapes are coming already into profitable bear- 
ing; strawberries alone, last summer, brought, by the labor of 
a single household, a clear income of fourteen hundred dollars, 
and are likely, this season, to bring two thousand ; and several 
varieties of the smaller fruits, cultivated on a large scale, are 
making, perhaps, the most profitable occupation on which this 
large force of raw and unskilled labor can be employed. “In 
work that requires fingers,” says Mr. Allen, “ this school can 
compete with the world.” If the next five years show the 
financial results we hope, no small share of the credit will be 
justly due to the stewardship and husbandry of the late Super- 
intendent. 

Entering on his office with the scarcely disguised hostility 
of the Board of Trustees, and with an opposition among his 
own subordinates which more than once sought, in unmanly 
ways, to take advantage of that hostility, — all resting on the 
ground of sectarian jealousy, open or unavowed,—he has 
been able to carry out his plans, in the moral government of the 
institution, only by dint of resolute conviction, unflinching 
steadiness of purpose, and an unbending will. Such qualities, 
in such a position, are more necessary than conciliatory; in 
their manifestation they may now and then seem overbearing 
and harsh; and they may have had some share in confirming 
the hostility which made his resignation necessary. But they 
are combined, in him, with a very serious and conscientious 
devotion to official duty ; with a devout and sincere, though un- 
sectarian, piety; with an absolute respect for the conscientious 
opinions of other minds ;* with a rare sagacity and tact in deal- 
ing with his charge; with experience as a teacher and director 
of public schools, of remarkable success, extending over some- 
thing like twenty-five years; with a profound.and genuine 





* For Catholic as well as Protestant: and here, we suspect, is the most serious 
grievance. 
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feeling of the moral wants and claims of the pupils given to 
his care; and with that singular moral ascendancy, and per- 
sonal control, which minds of a different order cannot compre- 
hend, and vaguely call by such names as magnetic, mysterious, 
and the like. He himself regards this rare power as partly 
physical and partly moral. “I always thought I magnetized 
that boy,”’ he said once, in speaking of a very critical case, in 
which he had elicited some information by personal confession, 
— for certain mesmeric experiments of former years had shown 
that he possessed that curious gift. But chiefly he regards 
it as moral, and as resting on the principle he has always fol- 
lowed, of holding his personal relations with the boys to be 
confidential and sacred. No secrets of that confessional have 
ever been betrayed. Hence the absolute, the unlimited confi- 
dence, the boys have reposed in him. Their confessions have 
included the acknowledgment of theft, lying, truancy, — almost 
all the faults of which boys in that class and keeping can be 
guilty, — frankly owned, promptly and voluntarily atoned, 
under the compulsion of that confidence. When Mr. Allen 
took possession, three sets of keys were missing, with which 
some of the inmates had made their escape, and were known 
or suspected to be in circulation among the boys: with a 
sagacity that reminds one of a diviner’s rod, he detected where 
they were, and, by voluntary act of the boys themselves, secured 
possession of them all. A sum of money had been stolen from 
one of the subordinate officers: suspicion of a particular boy 
was almost certainty ; but nothing whatever could be done, till 
the Superintendent’s own eye, and his direct question, in pri- 
vate, brought a full confession, and got back the stolen prop- 
erty. A case of falsehood or pilfering or petty vice would be 
followed up, watchfully and warily, perhaps for weeks, like a 
hospital case under some intelligent physician, till the right 
moment came, and the plain, direct question would bring the 
frank reply. This, among more than three hundred boys, — 
some coming, and some going, every week,— many of them 
habitual liars and trained thieves, vagrant, profane, lawless ; 
boys of various and evil parentage, outlawed, homeless, “ such 


as you shun, instinctively, when you meet them in the street.” 
11* 
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And among them all, he believes that there has rarely, if ever, 
been a case of wilful lying to him. He will never force a boy 
to tell the truth: “ that would not be the truth.” He will not 
ask a question till he is sure he shall get an honest answer. 
And—we feel entitled to say it here—his heart has been 
drawn by a great tenderness to those vagrants and exiles, 
friendless, so many of them, except as they have found a friend 
in him. He has thought of them as, by their very birth and 
position, the natural enemies (so to speak) of the well-housed, 
the prosperous, the carefully educated, the comfortably clad. 
He has believed it possible, if there is no pretension in the con- 
fidence shown them, to win their absolute confidence in return ; 
and, by frank good-will, to make a bridge between the classes 
so widely separated in society. And as it is part of his reli- 
gious faith, that nothing is made in vain, so he believes that no 
human life, however evil and base, is without its purpose, if it 
is only to call out the offices of Christian charity from the more 
favored and intelligent.* 

We have tried to indicate something of the method and the 
spirit that have brought about moral results which a very slight 
acquaintance sees to be extraordinary, and which some who 
have known them have held to be quite unparalleled. As one 
indication of the influences among which they had to be brought 
about, — we do not mean positively unfriendly, but unsympa- 





» 


* Groundless and vague charges of an attempt to control the boys’ opinions, 
in a way hostile to the “ evangelical” creeds, are sufficiently refuted by the follow- 
ing, from a former teacher in the school, not of Mr. Allen’s own religious faith : — 


**T am very happy to bear my testimony to the entire absence of sectarianism which 
has always characterized your religious instruction to the boys. I have often noticed and 
admired the care with which, in your public intercourse with them, you confined yourself 
to the essentials of religion, and avoided introducing any peculiar views which you 
might personally hold. . . . The kind of religious instruction which they receive from 
you, is, in my opinion, exactly that which is best calculated to do them real good, 
namely, the application of right principles of action to cases to which their attention is, 
at the time, drawn by circumstances. 

‘You ask me for suggestions as to any new or better way of promoting true religion 
among the boys. I have none to make, however. I entirely approve, as I have said, of 
the course now pursued. Preaching, except in rare instances, has little if any effect. 
All that is done must be done by timely precept and example. And that, so far at least 
as you are concerned, they certainly receive. Yours respectfully, 

“ Mitton, Dec. 13, 1865. GEORGE K. DANIELL, Jun.” 
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thetic, and probably unintelligent of his motives, — we find 
that, among the subordinate officers and teachers of the insti- 
tution (about forty in all), more than six to one are persons 
of what is called “ evangelical” belief. The difference of view, 
consciously or not, is radical, touching the whole theory of 
moral discipline and penal justice. Till he went there, it was 
as convicts, not as pupils, that the boys were treated: and the 
more keenly they could be made to feel it, and be cowed by it, 
the better. Even his most faithful subordinates would some- 
times hardly understand why, when guilt has once been frankly 
confessed, any further penalty is as frankly remitted: but, as 
he has held, the very object, and the only object, of the disci- 
pline has been effected when the offender has once been brought 
to that point. And his judgment is fully borne out by the char- 
acter of the boys (more than eight hundred) who have been 
dismissed from under his charge. Nor will a mind of different 
cast easily catch the motive which draws the teacher near 
enough to the pupil to make that personal influence possible. 
A part of Mr. Allen’s moral power, in dealing with his boys, 
has come from his being their nurse and hospital-physician at 
need, and even, for the last five years, their operating dentist 
in all ordinary cases. It is a literal truth to say, that, in his 
presence, those boys have shown the affection, the frank confi- 
dence, even the rough good-humor and playfulness, of sons 
by the side of an indulgent father; and that, when he left, 
there was as genuine grief among them as at a father’s leaving 
home for a distant and uncertain journey.* And, as one token 
among many, of the degree to which his confidence in them 
was deserved, it was his custom to let them go, unguarded and 
unwatched, thirty or fifty at once, to attend a lecture or reli- 
gious service in the neighbourhood ; while, of more than a hun- 
dred who were allowed to visit a cattle-show in the village, not 
one was complained of for any mischief, or failed to report 
himself at the proper hour. - 

Before going to assume this charge in Westborough, Mr. 
Allen had known something in outline of the “ Irish system” of 





* See a letter in the Boston Transcript of May 10. 
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prison discipline, the key of which is, a careful gradation of 
penalties and privileges, resting on understood conditions, and 
implying a certain degree of trust to be reposed in the prisoners 
themselves. We have not space to show how admirably the 
principles of it have been applied in the “ congregate depart- 
ment,” the “ family system,” and the apprenticeship to trades, 
all under control and supervision of the School; only to say, 
that in great part it was his own study and skill by which the 
method was applied and developed, before its details could be 
learned from other sources. In connection with this topic, 
however, we add the testimony of those who have best under- 
stood this whole matter of public charities and reformatory 
discipline; who deplore our present fashion of congregating 
the criminal, the unfortunate, the insane, in vast public insti- 
tutions, as full of evil and danger; and urge that they should 
be scattered in households of moderate size, under easier con- 
trol, in nearer contact with society at large. The family system 
in operation at Westborough — especially through the influ- 
ence of the excellent female heads of these households — has 
been full of unmixed good; and to it, in very great measure, 
the best results of the institution, economical as well as moral, 
are to be ascribed. 

We do not write these pages in any spirit of hostility to the 
Board of Trustees, who have uniformly sustained Mr. Allen in 
his general management of the institution, assuming the full 
responsibility of the financial results which have incurred the 
criticism of the Secretary; and who, without doubt, are sin- 
cere in thinking that a different religious creed ought to control 
its moral discipline. Nor do we write to complain of any in- 
justice or hardship as regards Mr. Allen himself, who has worn 
out a good deal of his strength in this service, and needs the 
reprieve his resignation gives him, in preparation for other 
labors. But we consider it a matter of the highest moment, 
—one which the people of this Commonwealth should seri- 
ously consider,—by what principles these munificent and 
noble charities shall be controlled. Still further: many 
thoughtful persons among us have been alarmed by what have 
appeared symptoms of a concerted movement, on a large scale 
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and extending through many years, to gain control over our 
great public institutions of education, charity, and reform, in 
the interest of certain “ evangelical” sects. How earnest, 
patient, and hopeless that effort has been, in the case of Har- 
vard College, the public is well informed. We entirely respect 
the motive which prompts that effort. We cannot conceive how 
any one, who honestly thinks a certain form of faith essential 
to the soul’s salvation and the rescue of the world from ruin, 
can withhold any amount of zeal or exertion which might possi- 
bly save the highest interests of-the State from being given in 
keeping to a “ liberal’? — that is, an infidel and soul-destroy- 
ing — faith. But we stand on the plain, broad ground of Prot- 
estant and republican liberty, when we say, that the State, in 
its public action, must not recognize such a motive, or sanction 
any policy resting on theological ideas or interests of sect. 
The more conscientious that motive, and the more sincere that 
policy, the more heartily should it be withstood. And all citi- 
zens of the State, who value its true honor and welfare, are 
bound to watch, with exceeding jealousy, any symptom that 
may be betrayed of a policy, working in secret and unavowed, 
to effect, by indirection, what our Bill of Rights condemns as 
ecclesiastical domination and spiritual tyranny. 





Art. IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dr. LAaENGIn’s little book, on the ‘* Moral Development of Jesus,” * 
is one of the best of the many critical treatises in this kind which the 
new interest about the Man of Nazareth is continually bringing forth. 
It is a striking sign of the rationalistic spirit of the age, that there is 
so much criticism of Jesus ; that pious preachers, not less than pro- 
fessors in the seminaries, feel at liberty to do more than worship 
Christ, or prove his Divinity by texts; that they are willing to try 
his spirit, and consider the human side and sources of his character 
and his power. Dr. Laengin pretends to be orthodox, and has no 








* Ueber die sittliche Entwicklung Jesu. Von Geore LaEnGin, Stadt- 
pfarrer in Karlsruhe. Elberfeld, 1866. 16mo, pp. 120. 
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word of censure for those who accept the creeds and the orthodox 
view of the Christ. But he puts this wholly aside in his examina- 
tion, and shows us in Jesus only the noble, pure, and spiritual 
teacher, who came to a ministry to which his “ religious genius” had 
called him, and who grew into a larger appreciation of his office. As 
he was a man, with ties of home, family, kindred, friendship, neighbor- 
hood, he could not help being influenced by these ties. Dr. Laengin 
thinks it absurd to suppose, that relations which entered so largely 
into the action and the discourse of Jesus could have failed to affect 
his character. He denies that there is any evidence that Jesus had 
experience of guilt; but he finds abundant proof that Jesus was 
moved by various feelings, and had moods of mind. In his child- 
hood, Jesus was taught like other children, and was a diligent 
student of the Sacred Scripture. The growth of his intellect assisted 
in the formation of his character. His miraculous birth had nothing 
to do with this. There is no evidence that he knew any thing about 
this birth, or that it had any effect either upon his opinions or his ac- 
tion. He never alludes to it, nor do the evangelists or the apostles ever 
bring it into his words or their own arguments. He had a fine tem- 
perament, or rather a fine union of all the four temperaments, — 
nervous, bilious, lymphatic, and sanguine. In his disciplined soul, 
Opposite traits were perfectly balanced: he could rebuke without 
wrath, and denounce without hatred. Dr. Laengin finds in his story 
the proof of sharp mental conflicts,— not so much of the flesh 
against the spirit as of one part of the spirit against another, the 
issue leaving him always higher in the spiritual life. As a loving 
son and brother, it was hard for him to break away from friends of 
his blood ; but he did it, and was stronger for the sacrifice, though it 
in no way weakened his love for mother and brethren. As a faith- 
ful Jew, it was hard for him to renounce Jewish prejudice, in granting 
to Gentiles a place in the kingdom; but he did this, and saw the 
kingdom more glorious, and the Jewish nation more truly God’s 
people in this larger view. His going to John for baptism was a 
moral act; his temptations were moral experiences ; and the virtues 
which make a large, free, generous, and godlike soul were perfected 
more and more by his intercourse with men in their blindness, want, 
and suffering, as well the good as with the wicked. The violent 
death of John was a warning to him, which he could not neglect ; 
and, after this, his discourse takes a sadder prophetic tone, though 
with no shade of fear or sign of relenting. 
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The ground-elements of the moral character of Jesus, as Laengin 
discovers them in his ingenious investigation, are, 1. A grand breadth 
and freedom of thought, shown not only in his direct teaching, but in 
his refutation of errors, and in his use of the Jewish Scriptures ; 
2. A grand humanity and toleration, reaching to Gentiles and Jews 
alike, bigots and sinners, which showed itself even in his seemingly 
harsh speech, bearing even with the foolish superstitions of the time, 
and almost seeming to favor them; 3. A royal consciousness of his own 
personal dignity and freedom, shown in his self-assertion, and his 
accommodation to himself of ancient Messianic words; 4. The in- 
comparable purity and moral perfectness of his spirit, which allowed 
no passion to get mastery, and which gave him confidence to meet 
every hardness, and go bravely to his death. 

The picture which Dr. Laengin gives of Jesus in his essay is as 
life-like and real as that by Renan in his fascinating romance; and 
it is a picture drawn and painted without departing from the authen- 
tic and historical sources. It is the picture of a rounded and perfect 
moral nature, pure in the beginning, and made larger and more 
divine by action in the world, acquaintance with its relations, and 
suffering from its trials. Will not the enterprising publisher, who has 
given to the American public ‘* Ecce Deus” and “* Ecce Homo” in 
so many editions, add to these essays a good translation of the 
shorter German treatise, which is as bright as the one, as original as 
the other, and truer than either, more free from fantasies, more accu- 
rate in learning, at once a scientific and a religious book ? 

C. H. B. 


A COMPANION, or rather a counterpart, to the work of Dr. Laen- 
gin, is the series of Lectures, by Mr. Bernard, on the ‘* Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament.”* The argument is close, compact, 
clear, ingenious, and, to a Calvinist, will seem undoubtedly convin- 
cing and unanswerable. It assumes that the New Testament is a 
single book, composed and arranged according to a Divine plan ; that 
it is a ‘“‘ revelation” in all its parts, and that all the revelation is in 
it. All that subsequent teaching and knowledge have done, only 





* The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, considered in Eight Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Oxford on the Bampton Foundation. 
By Tuomas Denany Bernarp, of Exeter College, and Rector of Walcot. 
From the second London edition, with improvements. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 1867. 12mo, pp. 258. 
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explain what was here finished. The revelation begins with the first 
chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, and ends with the last chapter of the 
Apocalypse, and is in all that comes between. No part can be 
spared. Matthew, revealing the Lawgiver, is continued in Mark, 
revealing Jesus the Power of God; Mark is continued in Luke, 
revealing the Friend; and this one again in John, revealing the 
Word. The Gospels show us only the rudiments. They give the 
material out of which the Acts first, and then the Epistles, construct 
the order of saving faith; and it all culminates in the grand vision 
of the social salvation, — the New Jerusalem, the city of God. The 
logic is well enough ; but it will not meet the objection of those who 
deny the premises. 

Mr. Bernard recognizes a difference in the method and the view 
of the Synoptics and of John, of Paul and of the other apostles ; but 
he sees in this no contradiction, or lack of harmony. The Holy 
Spirit had work for all to do, and assigned to each one his portion. 
The most troublesome difficulty is in the ethical and practical theory 
of salvation which James gives in his Epistle. Mr. Bernard slurs 
this over in a hasty paragraph; suggesting only, in a note, that 
James had other ends in view, and did not think it necessary to de- 
fend the idea of the sacrificial atonement, so well established. The 
admissions of his book are useful. It is satisfactory to learn from 
so orthodox a believer, that the doctrine of the atonement requires 
subsequent development to make it clear as a doctrine of Christ; 
that the Great Teacher left this fundamental thing in an unformed 
and unintelligible state; that only the simplest parts of the Gospel 
scheme are shown to us in the Word of the Saviour and in the 
record of his life. In one of his notes, too, he intimates that the 
inspiration of the writers is not an influence from without, so much as 
a subjective process, coming in ‘study, reflection, comparison, deduc- 
tion, a gradual increase in the fulness and proportion of knowledge, 
and a progress of doctrine in their own minds.” Indeed, there is in 
the book no assertion of any inspiration other than the Holy Spirit 
acting on honest souls; and the grand and steady progress, the evolu- 
tion, which we follow in this calm discussion, may be, after all, only 
a way of saying, that the followers of Jesus interpreted and system- 
atized his doctrine, adding to it what the Spirit told them it 
lacked, and eliminating from it what was not needed for permanent 
doctrine. Bernard and Coquerel, from different standpoints, say the 
same thing, — that Christianity, as a dogmatic scheme, was not per- 
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feet to men in the day, or from the tongue, of its first Prophet, but 
had to take new forms and statements. Only Coquerel does not think 
it necessary to find all these forms parts of a pre-ordained plan, or to 
prefer the development to the simple primitive Gospel. Mr. Ber- 
nard, indeed, vehemently insists that it is all there in the Gospels; 
that Paul and the rest did not really add any thing, only adjusted the 
loose frame, and gave the formulas. 

The spirit of Mr. Bernard’s book is very good. There is no 
misrepresentation of opponents, no harshness of tone; and the author 
is evidently a sincere and earnest man, fully persuaded that he has 
discovered a great truth, and- is explaining difficulties. But we are 
afraid that his devout reasoning, honest as it is, will not convince 
those whose questions concerning the gospel are more radical, and 
who will complain that he evades the important points. Possibly, too, 
the humility and the apology of the preface may sound to some ears 
like a warning of superficial treatment. It were better to read the 
book first, and the preface afterward. G m Be 


Tue preface to the American edition of the *‘ Liber Librorum” * 
represents it as more orthodox than it really is. Both in doctrine 
and spirit, this treatise upon the Scripture and its inspiration is quite 
as liberal as the works approved and used in the Unitarian assem- 
blies. It leaves to the reason of the individual reader to say how 
much or how little of the Bible is the “* word of God,’ and in what 
sense it is the word of God. The writer finds no theological or eccle- 
siastical Trinity in the Bible; no such doctrine of God as that of the 
Nicene Creed. ‘‘ The dogma of the eternal sensitive suffering of those 
who are unconverted here, which has descended to us from the apos- 
tasy, has, as we firmly believe, no place in the word of God ; it is, at 
the best, but a human, and very inaccurate, theological inference.” 
Equally does he rule out the orthodox doctrine of election ; and there 
is no evidence, that he holds any theory of substituted suffering or 
theological ‘** atonement.” 

The theory of Inspiration which this book preseuts is, that the Bi- 
blical writers are inspired, where they teach or urge doctrines specially 
religious ; but that, in all other matters, their testimony is only that of 
any other writers, to be judged in the same way, and to be received 





* Liber Librorum : its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose. A friendly Com- 
munication to a reluctant Sceptic. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. 
16mo, pp. 232. 
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for what it is worth. They were fallible like other writers: inspira- . 
tion did not make them infallible. The difficulties in the Bible are 
real difficulties, and are made more serious on the theory, that the 
book, as a whole, is inspired. The sacred writers make no claim to 
more than a general guidance and influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Some will complain of the book, that it professes to hold to a special 
inspiration which it really gives up ; that, with the pretence of answer- 
ing the objections of the sceptic, it virtually admits the justice of his 
position, and meets him more than half-way. But it is a pleasant 
‘“‘ sion of the time,” when a professedly orthodox writer is willing to 
concede so much and go so far in the direction of what the American 
editor calls ‘‘the scepticism so fearfully prevalent ;” when such a 
writer can see so much reason in the position that sceptics take; and 
allow that the old notions concerning the Bible, as a miraculous and 
infallible book, are not only untenable, but pernicious. There is no 
evidence in the book of very thorough scholarship, and the American 
editor is right in saying, that, ‘‘in respect to some points, the work 
betrays marks of haste, both in thought and composition.” But we 
shall quite agree with him in saying, that ‘‘its spirit is earnest, 
honest, and Christian.” The author is a lover of truth. He does 
not believe in a false ‘* comprehension,” or in covering up differences 
of opinion or honest doubts by a religious show, or by a mere out- 
ward conformity. He has no Pharisaism to bring in judgment 
against scepticism. It is good to hear such brave and true words so 
well expressed. OC. H. B. 
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Deus Homo: God-man. By Theophilus Parsons. Chicago: E. B. Myers 
& Chandler. pp. 455. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Pre- 
pared by the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and James Strong, LL.D. Vol. I., 
A, B. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 947. (To be reviewed.) 

Bible Pictures; or, Life-Sketches of Life-Truths. By George B. Ide. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 437. 

Sermons. By Edward B. Hall, D.D., Pastor of First Congregational 
Church, Providence, R.I., from 1832 to 1866. With a brief Memoir. Bos- 
ton: William V. Spencer. pp. 162. 

Nature and Life: Sermons. By Robert Collyer, Pastor of Unity Church, 
Chicago. Boston: Horace B. Fuller. Chicago: John R. Walsh. pp. 313. 
(To be reviewed.) 
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France and England in North America: a Series of Historical Narra- 
tives. By Francis Parkman. Part II.: The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 8vo, pp. 463. (Re- 
markable for probably the most full, vivid, and authentic account that has 
been given of Indian life, with its quasi-political institutions and conflicts; for 
a story of martyrdom as stirring and tragic as any in the range of history; 
and for an intelligible sketch of the principles at issue, and the results in- 
volved, in the English and French struggle for the mastery of this continent. 
We hope to give the volume further notice hereafter.) 

The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. Revised edition. 
Vol. XII. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. pp. 432. (The closing volume of 
this handsome and most excellent edition, with full Index.) 

History of the Panama Railroad, and of the Pacific Mail-Steamship Com- 
pany. Together with a Traveller’s Guide and Business Man’s Handbook 
for the Panama Railroad, and the Lines of Steamships connecting it with 
Europe, the United States, the North and South Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
China, Australia, and Japan. By F. N. Otis, M.D. With Illustrations by 
the Author. 12mo, pp. 317. 

The Bankrupt Law of the United States, 1867. With Notes, and a Col- 
lection of American and English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the Use of the ceo and Mer- 
chant. By Edwin James, of the New-York Bar, and one of the Framers of 
the recent English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 8vo, pp. 325. New York: 
Harpers & Brothers. 

Reply to Hon. Charles G. Loring, upon “ Reconstruction.” By John S 
Wright, of Illinois. Boston: A. Williams & Co. Chicago: J. R. Walsh 
8vo, pp. 189. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Nora and Archibald Lee. A Novel. pp. 156.— The Land of Thor. By 
J. Ross Browne. Illustrated. pp. 542.— The History of Pendennis; his 
Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols., complete 
in one. 12mo, pp. 764.— Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loy- 
alty. By J. W. De Forest. 12mo, PR. 521.— Sowing the Wind. A Novel. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 8vo, pp. 145. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Stephen Dane. By Amanda M. Douglas, Author of “In Trust,” &c. 
12mo, pp. 253.— On the Border. By Edmund Kirke, Author of “ Among 
the Pines,” “ Life of Jesus,” “ Patriot Boys and Prison Pictures,” &c. 12mo, 
pp. 833. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Early and Late Papers, hitherto uncollected. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 407. 

The Black Phantom, or Woman’s Endurance: a Narrative connected 
with the Early History of Canada and the American Revolution. By 
Charles Shrimpton. 12mo, pp. 358. New York: James Miller. 

Fathers and Sons. A Novel. By Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef. Trans- 
lated from the Russian, by Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 248. — The 
Man with the Broken Ear. Translated from the French of Edmond About, 
by Henry Holt. 16mo, pp. 251. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 














New Publications Received. [July, 1867. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events of 
the Year 1866; embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs, Public 
Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, 
Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. Vol. VI. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 795. (The scientific record is unusually full; which, with 
the detailed history of the Congressional Policy of Reconstruction, and the 
extraordinary events of the “ Seven Days’ War,” makes a volume of remark- 
able interest. It is made up in the style, and with the purely alphabetical 
arrangement, now familiar; furnished with a full Index, and three excellent 
steel portraits.) 

Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Art, for 1866 and 1867: exhibiting the most Important Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Mechanism, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, As- 
tronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, 
Antiquities, &c.; together with Notes on the Progress of Science during the 
Years 1865 and 1866, a List of Recent Scientific Publications, Obituaries of 
Eminent Scientific Men, &c. Edited by Samuel Kneeland. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. pp. 370. (Besides the great value of many of the discoveries 
and inventions which it records, this volume is particularly full in its exhibi- 
tion of the condition of opinion among scientific men on topics of speculative 
interest in the domain of science.) 

An Elementary Treatise on American Grape-culture and Wine-making. 
By Peter B. Mead. Illustrated with nearly Two Hundred Engravings 
drawn from Nature. 8vo, pp. 483. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The College, the Market, and the Court; or, Woman’s Relation to Educa- 
tion, Labor, and Law. By Caroline H. Dall, Author of “ Historical Stetches,” 
&e., &e. pp. 498. Boston: Lee & Shepard. (Abounding in information, 
good sense, eloquence, and force; the clearest and broadest statement we are 
acquainted with, on the matters of which it treats.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Vol. II.: Purgatorio. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 8vo, 
pp- 410. (To be reviewed.) 

Love in Spain, and other Poems. By Martha Perry Lowe. Boston: 
William V. Spencer. pp. 232. (The principal piece combines, with a dra- 
matie poem of the affections, of free dialogue, and melodious versification, 
an agreeable and varied picture of many phases of Spanish life; the plot 
turning, partly, on one of the many abortive liberal conspiracies. It is strik- 
ing, even among many similar poems, for the great nobility and tenderness 
of the sentiment portrayed; and its poetical execution has great merit and 
skill. Some of the smaller pieces— especially the private ones—we have 
found charming, in both sentiment and expression: several of them touch on 
the events of the civil war.) 

May Day, and other Pieces. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. pp. 205. 





